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PREFACE 

I  HAVE  here  reprinted,  on  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  a  small 
selection  of  speeches  which  I  have  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  in  the  country  since  my  assumption  of  office 
a  year  ago  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  to 
these  speeches  is  appended  a  note  of  some  of  the  principal 
features  in  the  Education  Bill  now  before  Parliament. 
My  hope  is  that  this  little  volume  may  serve  to  show  my 
fellow  countrymen  how  necessary  it  is  that  our  system  of 
National  Education  should  be  as  good  as  we  can  make  it  and 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  it  can  be  made  better  than  it  is. 

Obviously  Education  is  important.  Everybody  who  has 
a  child  knows  that  the  future  of  his  child  depends  upon  the 
way  in  which  he  is  brought  up.  Is  he  to  be  competent  for 
the  business  of  life  or  incompetent,  a  profitable  member  of 
the  community  or  a  parasite  ?  Is  he  to  be  prudent  or  profli- 
gate, cultured  or  ignorant,  brutal  or  refined,  social  or  anti- 
social, a  citizen  or  an  anarchist  ?  The  answer  to  all  these 
questions  is  to  be  found  partly  in  descent,  but  far  more  largely 
in  circumstances  which,  unlike  the  unalterable  traits  handed 
down  in  the  blood,  can  be  affected  for  better  or  for  worse  by 
Education. 

Yet  many  people  have  a  very  limited  faith  in  the  value  of 
Education.  They  are  prepared  to  believe  that  it  is  good  for 
well-to-do  people — for  the  aristocracy  of  the  human  race  upon 
whom  the  task  of  intellectual  leadership  is  devolved.  And 
even  here  they  are  not  always  very  confident.  They  remember 
their  own  schooldays  and  say,  '  Well,  I  was  not-  taught 
much,'  or  they  say,  '  I  had  to  unlearn  a  great  deal,'  or  they 
think  over  their  own  stupid  teachers  and  how  dull  it  all  was 
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and  how  meaningless,  or  again  they  reflect  that  schooling  did 
not  help  them,  so  far  as  they  can  remember,  to  earn  a  single 
shilling,  and  so  they  think  and  talk  against  Education,  and,  if 
they  are  very  silly,  write  books  against  it.  And  this  scepticism 
is  deepened  when  they  consider  the  case  of  the  multitude. 
That  rosy  ploughman,  drawing  his  solitary  furrow  against 
the  background  of  a  quiet  English  landscape — what  a  picture 
of  patient  honest  content  !  Why  perplex  his  brain  with  the 
sophistries  of  the  School  ?  Are  not  his  teachers  the  sun, 
the  stars,  the  clouds,  and  the  good  rich  earth  ?  And  is  not  the 
racy  natural  good  sense  of  the  countryman,  his  instinct  or 
intuition  in  the  gentle  crafts  of  the  farm  or  woodland,  more 
precious  to  him  than  all  the  libraries  in  the  world  ?  In  all 
discussions  between  the  sceptic  and  the  man  of  faith  such 
thoughts  as  these  are  apt  to  find  expression. 

It  is  easy  to  point  out  such  obvious  commonplaces  as  that 
almost  every  feature  of  a  civilized  age  to  which  we  attach 
value — such  as  Art,  Letters,  Science — implies  Education  and 
is  impossible  without  it.  This  does  not  content  the  sceptic, 
who  admits  that  Education  should  be  somewhere  but  denies 
that  it  should  be  everywhere.  If  we  wish  to  prove  that  it 
should  be  everj^where,  and  that  no  State  can  flourish  without 
a  sound  popular  System  of  Education,  we  must  adopt  a  differ- 
ent line  of  argument.  We  must  conceive  of  Education  as  the 
art  of  drawing  out  of  a  man  all  that  is  best  and  most  useful 
in  him  so  that  it  may  be  employed  to  the  advantage  of  the 
community  and  of  himself  as  a  member  of  it.  We  must  regard 
it  not  as  bearing  fruit  in  the  science  and  art  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood alone,  but  as  yielding  the  science  and  art  of  living. 
It  is  the  means  by  which  the  individual  citizen  may  be  trained 
to  make  the  best  use  of  his  innate  qualities  and  the  means  by 
which  the  State  may  be  enabled  to  make  the  best  use  of  its 
citizens.  Spiritually  conceived  it  is  Plato's  *  turning  of  the 
soul  towards  the  light '  ;  materially  conceived  it  is  Napoleon's 
'  open  career  to  talent '.    In  any  case  it  is  of  great  democratic 
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interest,  for  indeed  a  wise  democratic  Government  is  im- 
possible without  it. 

I  have  heard  people  say  that  much  of  our  present  Education 
is  very  poor  stuff,  and  that  if  we  drop  into  a  school  and  listen 
to  the  lessons  we  are  apt  to  find  that  the  wrong  things  are 
being  taught  by  the  wrong  people  in  the  wrong  way.  But 
if  this  be  so,  who  is  responsible  ?  The  culprit  is  the  nation. 
In  this  country  the  public  system  of  Education  is  in  the  main 
and  directly  controlled  by  Local  Authorities  who  are  elected 
by  the  ratepayers,  and  if  the  ratepayers  were  anxious  to  have 
good  Schools  they  could  easily  have  them.  It  cannot  be  too 
urgently  represented  that  the  future  of  the  children  of  the 
people,  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  Education,  depends  upon  the 
number  of  men  and  women  in  the  community  who  can  be 
found  to  insist  upon  a  high  educational  standard  in  their 
several  localities.  Yet  how  many  candidates  at  a  Municipal 
Election  ground  their  claims  to  the  consideration  of  the 
electors  upon  their  faith  in  a  generous  educational  policy  ? 
Drainage,  Lighting,  Tramways,  Housing — these  unquestion- 
ably imporant  subjects  fill  the  bill  at  our  Municipal  Elections 
— Education  for  the  most  part  is  crowded  out,  except  for 
disrespectful  references  to  the  enormity  of  the  Education 
Rate. 

Until  the  people  of  this  country  come  to  view  Education 
as  the  most  fruitful  of  all  benefits  which  age  can  confer  upon 
youth,  and  not  as  one  of  those  troublesome  ailments  of  childhood 
which  must  be  got  through  as  quickly  as  possible,  it  is  vain 
to  expect  any  great  improvement  in  the  standard  of  our 
National  Schools.  But  a  change  is  coming  over  the  horizon, 
slowly  but  with  every  omen  of  enlargement  and  permanence. 
The  leaders  of  the  Labour  World  having  discovered  Education 
some  time  since  are  now  communicating  the  message  to  those 
below. 

If  this  new  faith  is  as  yet  confined  to  a  comparatively  small 
circle  of  manual  workers,  and  is  still  widely  regarded  as  hard 
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conceded  without  injury  will  depend  upon  the  uses  to  which 
leisure  is  put.  To  prepare  for  work — a  matter  so  difficult 
and  intricate  for  the  elect — is  a  comparatively  easy  operation 
for  the  mass,  seeing  that  many  tasks,  commonly  reputed  to 
be  skilled,  can  be  learned  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
Preparation  for  leisure  is  a  much  more  serious  affair,  and  is 
indeed  the  supreme  test  of  the  finer  quality  in  education. 

For  this,  among  other  reasons,  it  is  essential  that  we  should 
proceed  upon  a  democratic  scale.  Through  the  free  places 
in  our  Secondary  Schools  we  have  already  a  serviceable 
educational  highway  from  the  Elementary  School  to  the 
University,  though  the  highway  should  be  still  further  strength- 
ened and  broadened.  But  what  we  principally  require  is  that 
something  further  should  be  done  for  the  assistance  of  the  young 
people  who  go  out  into  industry  at  fourteen  and  never  propose 
to  tread  the  highway  into  the  professions.  The  State  should 
see  that  they  secure  a  minimum  of  continued  education. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  view  upheld  here,  it  is  argued 
that  the  State  has  no  remunerative  interest  in  the  further 
education  of  the  mass  of  its  citizens.  Nothing  beyond  the 
mere  rudiments  is  necessary.  After  all  the  great  majority 
of  the  human  race  are  condemned  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water.  The  social  hierarchy  is  a  fact  which  imagina- 
tion cannot  conjure  away,  and  its  ranks  and  orders  are  immut- 
ably fixed.  Here  and  there  an  individual,  by  force  of  talent 
and  exertion,  rises  from  his  lowly  station  and  pushes  up  into 
a  higher  grade  ;  but  these  are  exceptions,  and  the  foundation 
of  State  policy  should  not  be  laid  upon  the  quicksand  of 
exceptions  but  upon  the  solid  ground  of  the  normal  fact. 
The  path  of  wisdom  for  the  State  is  to  accept  the  economic 
necessities  upon  which  all  Society  is  based  and  to  concentrate 
its  efforts  upon  the  education  of  the  higher  talent.  It  should, 
of  course,  recognize  that  genius  may  be  picked  out  from  the 
gutter,  and  should  be  alert  to  catch  talent  wherever  it  may 
.shine  and  to  burnish  it  with  the  best  appliances.    To  attempt 
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more  than  this  is  sheer  waste,  bad  for  those  upon  whom  the 
money  is  spent,  bad  for  those  upon  whom,  if  it  had  not  been 
otherwise  spread  in  a  thin  layer,  it  might  have  been  concen- 
trated in  satisfying  abundance,  worst  of  all  for  the  State 
whose  supreme  interest  lies  in  the  education  of  an  aristocracy 
of  talent. 

This  view  of  the  State's  office  in  education  is  held  by  many 
intelligent  men  who  approach  the  subject  from  the  standpoint 
of  particular  industries.  They  see  that  under  our  present 
arrangements  there  is  a  distinct  difficulty  in  getting  good 
Works  managers,  good  foremen,  and  the  highest  grades  of 
skilled  work  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  they  hold  that  it  would 
be  a  good  business  proposition  for  the  country  if  opportunities 
for  full-time  technical  education  could  be  provided  by  means 
of  State  Scholarships  and  Maintenance  Allowances  which 
would  enable  the  supply  to  meet  the  demand.  And  so  far  as 
this  positive  proposal  goes  they  are  perfectly  right.  More 
might  be  done  and  should  be  done  by  means  of  such  encourage- 
ment to  promote  full-time  education  of  a  technical  sort  among 
young  people  of  special  promise.  But  when  it  is  argued  that 
no  more  than  this  is  needful,  and  that  nothing  worth  the  ex- 
penditure involved  can  be  done  ky  way  of  further  education 
for  the  vast  mass  of  our  young  people  who  are  not  going  to 
be  managers  or  foremen  or  highly  skilled  artisans  or  anything 
distinguished  in  the  business  world,  I  submit  that  this  is  a 
counsel  of  despair  which  no  spirited  and  intelligent  nation 
can  accept. 

The  view  taken  in  these  Speeches  is  that  the  province  of 
popular  education  is  to  equip  the  men  and  women  of  this 
country  for  the  tasks  of  citizenship.  All  are  called  upon  to 
live,  many  are  called  upon  to  die,  for  the  community  of  which 
they  form  a  part.  That  they  should  be  rescued  from  the  dumb 
helplessness  of  ignorance  is,  if  not  a  precept  of  the  eternal 
conscience,  at  least  an  elementary  part  of  political  prudence, 
to  which  the  prospective  enfranchisement  of  several  million 
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new  voters,  male  and  female,  adds  k  singular  emphasis.  But 
the  argument  does  not  rest  upon  grounds  of  political  prudence 
only  ;  but  upon  the  right  of  human  beings  to  be  considered 
as  ends  in  themselves  and  to  be  entitled,  so  far  as  our  imperfect 
social  arrangements  may  permit,  to  know  and  enjoy  all  the 
best  that  life  can  offer  in  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  emotion, 
and  hope. 


EDUCATION   ESTIMATES 

April  19,  1917 

I  MUST  ask  a  very  large  measure  of  indulgence  from  the 
Committee,  more  particularly  since  I  find  myself  unable  to 
discharge  my  duty  in  reference  to  the  Education  Estimates 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  time  appropriate  to  the  first 
quavering  utterance  of  a  new  Member.  I  believe,  however, 
that  there  is  in  this  House,  and  not  only  in  this  House,  but 
in  the  country  at  large,  a  quickened  perception  of  the  true 
place  of  education  in  the  scheme  of  public  welfare,  and  a  very 
earnest  resolve  to  give  to  our  national  system,  if  it  can  be 
called  national,  and  if  it  can  be  called  a  system,  all  the  improve- 
ments of  which  it  is  capable.  Indeed,  nothing  haS  been  more 
remarkable  than  the  attention  which  has  recently  been  paid 
both  in  the  public  Press  and  on  public  platforms  to  the  subject 
of  education.  One  might  have  imagined  that  the  War  would 
have  so  occupied  and  exhausted  the  mind  of  the  country  as 
to  leave  room  for  no  other  thought.  But  this  has  not  been 
the  case.  The  War  has  had  the  very  opposite  effect.  Quite 
naturally,  and  as  it  seems  to  me  quite  rightly,  this  great 
calamity  has  directed  attention  to  every  circumstance  which 
may  bear  upon  national  strength  and  national  welfare.  It 
has  exhibited  the  full  range  of  our  deficiencies,  and  it  has 
prompted  us  to  take  stock  of  all  the  available  agencies  for 
their  improvement. 

Another  feature  of  the  present  situation  which  cannot  fail 
to  impress  hon.  Members  of  this  House  is  the  remarkable 
interest  which  is  now  exhibited  in  education,  in  two  quarters 
from  which  a  clear  note  has  not  always  hitherto  been  sounded. 
Trade  unions  are  demanding  educational  reform.  Many  of 
the  most  enlightened  employers  and  manufacturers  are  actively 
promoting  it.  There  is  now  a  prospect,  new  in  my  experience, 
and  so  far  as  I  know  new  in  the  experience  of  this  country, 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests 
of  this  country  with  the  thoughtful  and  energetic  portion 
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of  the  working  population  to  secure  not  only  a  higher 
standard  of  industrial  and  commercial  fitness,  but  a  higher 
level  of  general  education.  Not  less  significant  is  the  remark- 
able consensus  of  opinion  both  as  to  our  present  needs  in  the 
field  of  education  and  as  to  the  main  lines  of  educational 
reform.  I  will  not  attempt  to  disentangle  all  the  threads  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  have  combined  in  this  movement. 
Some  minds  attach  importance  to  education  as  to  the  founda- 
tion of  industrial  and  military  strength.  Others  are  principally 
affected  by  the  prospect  that  in  the  spread  of  education  they 
may  find  the  solution  of  the  discords  in  our  industrial  life  ; 
and  I  notice  this  opinion  also,  that  the  calamitous  destruction 
of  young  lives  in  the  present  War,  lives  of  the  fairest  promise, 
does  impose  a  solemn  obligation  on  Parliament  so  to  provide 
for  the  future  that  the  rising  generation,  which  will  be  deprived 
of  its  natural  and  predestined  leaders,  may  be  prepared  to 
furnish  an  added  measure  of  service  to  the  community. 

I  make  these  preliminary  observations  because  in  the 
Estimates  1  am  submitting  to  the  Committee  I  am  proposing 
a  large  increase  of  expenditure.  The  sum  which  the  House  of 
Commons  will  be  asked  to  vote  for  the  service  of  education 
in  the  year  1917-18,  being  greater  by  £3,829,048  than  the 
amount  voted  by  Parliament  in  the  year  1916-17,  will  involve 
the  largest  increase,  as  compared  with  the  Estimates  of  the 
preceding  year,  which  is  known  in  the  history  of  the  Board. 
This  increase  does  not  appear  in  the  original  Estimates, 
which  were  printed  at  the  usual  time,  and  have  been  for 
some  time  past  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members.  It  appears 
in  the  Supplementary  Estimate  bearing  a  recent  date.  Accord- 
ingly it  will  be  convenient  if  I  deal  first  with  the  Estimates 
which  have  been  prepared  and  printed  in  the  ordinary  course, 
and  which  relate  to  the  normal  upkeep  of  the  services,  apart 
from  those  special  developments  which  will  require  increased 
Grants.  The  Committee  will  notice  that  these  Estimates 
provide  for  an  expenditure  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  the 
year  1917-18  amounting  to  £15,159,780,  being  less  by  £26,952 
than  the  amount  voted  by  Parliament  in  the  year  1916-17. 
These  Estimates  are,  as  they  were  last  year,  on  a  war  footing 
of  retrenchment.  Last  year  they  were  so  closely  clipped 
that  they  showed  a  reduction  of  £294,646  on  the  Estimates 
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of  1915-16,  and  very  little  further  shrinking  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. But  three  of  the  causes  which  were  at  work  last  year 
to  reduce  the  Estimates  did  not  quite  reach  their  fullest  effect 
then,  and  are  now  responsible  for  a  further  reduction.  I  refer 
to  the  departure  of  students  in  the  training  colleges  on  military 
service,  to  the  cessation  of  building  operations  in  connexion 
with  these  colleges,  and  to  the  shutting  down  of  evening 
classes  in  the  lower  grades  of  technical  work. 

These  retrenchments,  coupled  with  further  retrenchments 
in  the  expenditure  upon  museums  and  sundry  other  similar 
decreases,  amount  altogether  to  £106,599,  against  which 
there  is  a  net  saving  of  £78,462.  There  is  an  increase  of  £3,235 
under  the  heading  of  Administration,  sub-head  A  ;  an  increase 
of  £28,927  granted  to  elementary  schools,  sub-head  C  ;  an 
increase  of  £42,800  granted  to  secondary  schools,  sub-head  E  ; 
and  an  increase  of  £3,500  granted  for  the  Imperial  College  of 
Science  and  Technology  under  sub-head  G.  I  do  not  think 
these  increases  demand  any  extended  observations.  The 
chief  part  of  the  increased  cost  of  administration  consists  of 
the  provision  of  expenses  for  certain  Committees  which  have 
been  appointed  to  report  upon  questions  affecting  the  future 
of  education,  and  the  remainder  relates  to  the  ordinary  annual 
increments  to  the  salaries  of  the  staff.  The  staff  itself  is  greatly 
depleted,  more  depleted  than  it  was  last  year,  and  it  has  been 
run  at  a  less  cost.  But  our  Estimates  bear  the  full  value  of 
the  salaries  of  those  officers  of  the  Department  who  have 
been  lent  to  other  Departments,  and  part  of  the  salaries  of 
those  who  have  gone  on  military  service.  While  I  am  on  the 
subject  of  the  staff,  I  should  add  that  669  members  of  the 
Board's  staff  have  gone  on  military  service.  Of  these,  forty- 
two  have  been  killed  in  action,  or  have  died  on  active  service, 
and  five  are  reported  as  missing.  In  addition  to  this  very 
considerable  contribution  to  the  fighting  forces,  representing 
over  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  Board's  normal  male 
staff,  very  substantial  help  has  been  rendered  by  the  Board 
of  Education  to  other  Departments  and  special  committees, 
notably  the  War  Office  and  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  At 
various  times  since  the  beginning  of  the  War  no  less  than 
297  members  of  the  Board's  staff  have  been  loaned  in  this 
way,  and  at  the  present  moment  159  of  the  Board's  staff  are 
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thus  on  loan.  I  learn  that  the  servicjes  of  these  officers  are 
greatly  appreciated,  and  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  it.  I  know 
there  is  an  uninstructed  opinion  that  the  official  mind  is 
choked  up  with  the  sawdust  of  rules  and  regulations,  but 
at  any  rate  that  does  not  apply  to  the  officers  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  whose  abilities,  zeal,  and  enthusiasm  for  educa- 
tional progress  are  beyond  all  praise. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  item  of  increase  in  our  Estimates. 
The  increase  in  the  expenditure  on  elementary  schools  arises 
partly  from  the  normal  growth  in  the  pensions  to  teachers, 
and  partly  from  two  developments  of  great  interest  and  pro- 
mise— I  allude  to  the  provision  of  new  grants  for  evening  play 
centres,  a  movement  which  we  all  honourably  associate  with 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  and  to  the  new  provision 
of  grants  for  the  organization  and  provision  of  physical 
training.  I  allude  to  these  developments  with  the  greater 
pleasure  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  had  received  the  favour- 
able consideration  of  my  distinguished  predecessor.  Lord 
Crewe,  who  undoubtedly  would  have  carried  them  out  if 
time  had  permitted.  The  increase  in  the  secondary  school 
grants  is  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  on  whom 
grants  will  be  paid  during  the  financial  year,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  little  significance  that  one  of  the  immediate  results  of 
the  increased  prosperity  of  the  working  classes  during  the 
War  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  entering 
our  secondary  schools  and  the  length  of  their  stay  in  those 
schools.  1  have  now  mentioned  all  the  ordinary  respects 
in  which  the  Estimates  differ  from  last  year,  and  the  net  effect 
is  that,  after  setting  off  the  increases  against  the  decreases, 
the  sum  asked  for  is  less  by  £26,952  than  the  sum  voted  last 
year.  " 

But  these  Estimates  do  not,  and  should  not,  stand  alone. 
The  total  expenditure  of  this  country  on  education  in  England 
and  Wales  may  seem  to  be  large.  Some  £16,000,000  are  paid 
out  of  the  taxes,  another  £17,000,000  out  of  the  rates,  and 
perhaps,  though  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  €xact  calculation, 
a  sum  of  £7,000,000  out  of  fees,  voluntary  contributions,  and 
endowments.  This  makes  a  large  sum  ;  it  amounts  to 
£40,000,000.  But  it  must  be  taken  in  the  general  context 
of  national  expenditure.     It  is  eight  times  the  value  of  our 
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annual  importation  of  oranges  and  bananas.  It  is  four  times 
the  value  of  the  estimated  saving  which  the  country  lias  been 
able  to  effect  tlirough  the  partial  substitution  of  margarine 
for  butter  ;  it  is  one  and  one-third  times  the  value  of  the 
annual  expenditure  on  tobacco,  and  it  is  almost  one-fourth 
the  value  of  the  annual  expenditure  on  alcohol.  I  have  cited 
articles  of  luxurious  expenditure,  with  respect  to  which  it 
is  always  pertinent  to  ask  whether  we  can  afford  to  spend  the 
money.  But  when  we  are  considering  a  form  of  productive 
expenditure,  which  is  not  only  an  investment  but  an  insurance, 
that  question  cannot  stand  alone.  We  must  ask  a  supple- 
mentary question.  We  must  ask  not  only  whether  we  can 
afford  to  spend  the  money,  but  whether  we  can  afford  not  to 
spend  the  money.  And  the  supplementary  question  is  more 
important  and  more  searching  than  the  question  on  the 
Paper.  Still,  when  I  ask  the  House  to  commit  itself  to  a  large 
additional  expenditure  on  public  education,  I  may  very 
properly  be  asked  whether  the  country  is  getting  full  value, 
or  at  all  events  good  value,  for  its  present  expenditure. 

I  confess  that  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  a  system  of 
education  cannot  be  assessed  by  arithmetic  or  proved  by 
geometry.  Educational  advance  cannot  be  measured  by  the 
things  which  are  taught,  but  only  by  the  things  which  are 
learnt,  and  the  things  which  are  learnt  are  often  quite  im- 
ponderable and  not  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  any 
definite  intellectual  acquisition.  It  is  easy  for  any  observer 
of  our  social  phenomena  to  pick  out  a  black  patch  here  and 
there,  and  to  paint  a  dismal  picture  of  the  progress  of  our 
civilization.  But  on  a  comprehensive  view,  no  one  can 
pretend  to  doubt  the  very  real  effect  which  our  system  of 
popular  education  has  had  in  the  improvement  of  morals, 
in  the  refinement  of  taste,  and  in  the  development  of  the 
skill,  knowledge,  and  intelligence  of  our  working  population. 
The  enormous  increase  in  our  population  since  1870,  when 
elementary  education  was  introduced,  has  been  accompanied' 
by  a  marked  decrease  in  crime.  Illiteracy  has  been  reduced 
to  comparatively  small  dimensions.  In  1862,  225  married 
men  out  of  every  thousand  were  unable  to  sign  their  name  ; 
in  1907  the  number  had  fallen  to  fourteen — fourteen  too  many, 
but  still  only  fourteen.     Take  another  thing.     Good  books 
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are  read  in  larger  numbers  and  by  a.  wider  circle  of  people  ; 
and  reports  of  librarians  from  districts  inhabited  by  artisans 
show  me  very  conclusively  that  there  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  the  demand  for  treatises  upon  handicrafts,  upon 
economical  and  social  problems,  and  upon  the  technique  of 
various  trades.  I  should  like  also  to  add  that  the  progress 
has  been  especially  rapid  since  the  Act  of  1902.  Apprehen- 
sions were  then  entertained  that  the  new  administrative 
machinery,  set  up  by  the*  measure  introduced  by  my  right 
hon.  friend  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  might  have  the 
effect  of  sapping  the  foundations  of  local  interest  in  education. 
Whether  that  has  proved  to  be  the  case  or  not — and  I  imagine 
that  you  would  get  different  answers  to  the  question  from 
different  parts  of  the  country — there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  past  decade  has  witnessed  a  very  substantial  measure  of 
educational  progress.  Whatever  test  you  take,  there  has  been 
a  very  marked  and  clear  advance. 

And  if  anybody  had  doubted  the  value  of  our  elementary 
schools  that  doubt  must  have  been  dispelled  by  the  experience 
of  the  War.  What  are  the  plain  facts  of  the  situation  ?  An 
immense  Army  has  been  suddenly  formed  out  of  volunteers, 
and  has  proved  itself  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  the  match 
at  every  point  for  the  forces  of  the  first  military  nation  in 
Europe.  It  is  an  Army,  let  it  be  observed,  mostly  recruited 
from  the  elementary  schools,  and  I  venture  to  assert  that  this 
sudden  and  brilliant  military  improvisation  could  never  have 
been  achieved  if  we  had  been  working  upon  the  basis  of 
a  population  entirely  uneducated.  This  wonderful  achieve- 
ment implies  trained  powers  of  assimilation,  the  instructed 
conscience,  the  well-directed  will,  and  an  instinct  for  good 
conduct,  and  when  we  consider  that  the  enemy  is  divided  from 
us  by  the  obstacle  of  the  sea,  and  that  we  have  had  every 
reasonable  security  for  hearth  and  home,  the  great  English 
Crusade  is  found  to  imply  qualities  of  imagination  and  ethical 
feeling  as  well.  Perhaps  the  Committee  will  allow  me  to  cite 
two  pieces  of  evidence,  one  from  the  Army  and  the  other 
from  the  Navy,  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  the  country 
owes  not  a  little  to  its  public  elementary  schools  in  the  present 
strife.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  an  officer 
in  a  Lancashire  regiment  in  the  year  1915-16  : 
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*  The  second  and  third-line  troops  could  never  have  been 
raised  and  trained  in  the  time  they  were  but  for  the  public 
elementary  schools.  In  many  cases  the  first  two  lines 
absorbed  all  the  trained  material  there  was  and  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  third  line  had  actually  to  "  make  " 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men,  the  two  last 
almost  wholly  from  the  products  of  the  public  elementary 
schools.  The  instruction  of  the  men  was  greatly  helped  by 
their  intelligence.  Scouting,  outpost  work,  bombing,  trench 
raiding,  &c.  require  not  only  native  intelligence,  but  also 
the  ability  to  write  in  plain,  unmistakable  English  a  short 
message,  on  which  much  may  depend.  We  had  no  Army 
schools  for  our  men,  nor  any  time  to  spare  for  instruction 
even  if  we  had.  Consequently  we  were  wholly  dependent 
on  what  the  public;  elementary  schools  sent  us.' 

Here  is  the  voice  of  the  Navy.  The  commander  of  a  light 
cruiser  flotilla,  manned  almost  entirely  by  hastily  levied  hands 
from  the  merchant  service,  or  from  ordinary  civil  employ, 
writing  spontaneously  to  one  of  our  inspectors,  says  : 

'  The  way  these  fellows  picked  up  the  job  seemed  to  me 
perfectly  marvellous.  There  is  something  in  your  damned 
board  school  education  after  all.' 

Yes,  Sir,  there  is  something  in  the  education  of  our  public 
elementary  schools.  I  have  here  the  records  of  a  council 
school  in  Northumberland,  which  sent  263  volunteers  to  the 
Army,  three  of  whom  hold  commissions  as  captains,  eight 
as  lieutenants,  twenty-six  as  second-lieutenants,  while  twenty- 
one  are  midshipmen,  two  hold  military  crosses,  four  have 
received  the  military  medal,  one  the  D.C.M.,  another  the 
D.S.O.,  and  several  have  been  mentioned  in  dispatches. 
Such  rolls  of  honour  are  not  confined  to  any  one  school  or 
any  one  district.  You  will  find  them  scattered  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  they  are  worth  some- 
thing to  the  country,  worth  many  argosies  of  oranges  and 
bananas. 

I  make,  then,  no  apology  for  our  scheme  of  popular  education 
or  for  the  money  which  is  spent  upon  it.  I  am  sure  that  on 
the  whole  the  country  is  getting  at  least  as  much  value  for 
what  it  spends  in  the  sphere  of  education  as  it  gets  from  its 
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expenditure  in  any  other  direction.  .But  I  do  not,  of  course, 
say  that  we  could  not  get  more  value  for  our  money.  Some 
areas  are  forward,  and  other  areas  are  backward.  There  is 
still  much  levelling  up  to  be  done,  but  on  the  whole  I  am 
confident  in  asking  this  House  to  assent  to  the  proposition 
that  the  money  which  has  been  spent  upon  national  education 
has  not  been  wasted  but  has  been  turned  to  a  useful  account. 
In  education  almost  everything  depends  upon  the  personal 
element.  If  the  teacher  is  good,  if  he  is  thorough  in  his  work, 
fond  of  children,  alert,  understanding,  sympathetic,  firm  and 
yet  good-humoured,  success  is  secured.  If  the  teacher  is 
bad,  the  most  costly  buildings  and  equipment  will  not  redeem 
your  educational  system  from  failure.  I  think  we  have  been, 
on  the  whole,  remarkably  successful  in  the  teachers  whom  we 
have  obtained  for  our  State-provided  and  State-aided  schools, 
having  regard  to  the  slender  remuneration  which  has  been 
offered  to  them.  There  are,  of  course,  varieties  of  quality. 
Every  teacher  is  not  a  paragon.  Some  have  no  gift,  others 
little  industry,  and,  like  every  long-service  profession,  the 
teaching  profession  shelters  men  who  have  outlived  their 
zest  and  appetite  for  work.  But  I  would  ask  any  Member 
of  this  House  who  has  a  large  familiaritj'^  with  the  working 
of  our  public  elementary  schools — and  I  know  there  are  many 
such  Members  here — to  contrast  his  impression  of  our  teachers 
to-day  with  the  picture  which  Macaulay  painted  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1847  of  the  teachers  of  that  day  : 

'  The  refuse  of  all  other  callings,  discarded  footmen, 
ruined  pedlars,  men  who  cannot  work  a  sum  in  the  rule 
of  three,  men  who  cannot  write  a  common  letter  without 
flaws,  men  who  do  not  know  whether  the  earth  is  a  sphere 
or  a  cube,  men  who  do  not  know  whether  Jerusalem  is  in 
Asia  or  America.' 

We  must  take  the  profession  as  a  whole,  and,  taking  it  as 
a  whole,  I  am  struck  by  the  great  number  of  industrious  and 
devoted  teachers,  men  and  women,  who  work  in  our  schools. 
But  the  average  pay  of  the  teacher  is  far  too  low.  For  a  certi- 
ficated head  teacher  the  average  salary  is  £176,  and  for 
a  certificated  assistant  teacher  £129,  and  for  an  uncertificated 
assistant  teacher  £68.     Those  are  the  salaries  for  men.     The 
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salaries  for  women  are  lower,  £126  for  a  certificated  woman 
teacher,  £95  for  a  certificated  woman  assistant  teacher,  £56 
for  an  uncertificated  assistant  teacher,  and  £40  for  a  supple- 
mentary teacher.  Now  the  certificated  teacher  is  a  man  or 
a  woman  who  enters  the  profession  after  some  years  of  prepara- 
tion for  it.  His  skill  and  attainments  are  severely  tested  before 
he  is  admitted.  He  does  not  begin  work  until  he  is  twenty-one 
or  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  yet  there  were  before  the 
outbreak  of  war  42,200  certificated  teachers,  male  and  female, 
drawing  salaries  of  less  than  £100,  and  26,700  drawing  salaries 
of  less  than  £90  per  annum.  The  case  of  the  uncertificated 
teachers — who  are  persons  with  qualifications — is  even  worse. 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  profession  is  held  in  slight 
esteem  ?  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  teachers  in  our  public 
elementary  schools  find  it  difficult  to  regard  themselves  as 
members  of  a  liberal  profession,  and  that  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  to  find  recruits  of  the  right  quality 
in  adequate  numbers  ?  The  problem  of  recruitment  was 
already  serious  before  the  War,  and  it  will  be  more  serious 
afterwards  unless  steps  are  promptly  taken  now.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  nine  thousand  entrants  are  annually  required 
to  repair  the  wastage  in  our  elementary  schools,  and  this 
upon  its  present  basis  of  large  classes.  I  do  not  pin  myself 
to  this  figure,  but  I  think  it  will  certainly  prove  to  be  an  under- 
estimate, and  a  very  considerable  under-estimate,  if  any 
real  attempt  be  made,  as  it  nmst  be  made,  to  reduce  our 
classes  after  the  War  and  to  extend  the  scope  of  popular 
education. 

In  1906  the  total  number  of  entrants,  boys  and  girls,  was 
11,901,  in  1908  it  had  fallen  to  9,614,  in  1910  to  6,185,  in  1912 
to  5,232.  In  1915-16  the  number  of  recognized  candidates 
rose,  owing  to  measures  taken  by  the  Board,  to  7,047.  These 
figures  are  eloquent  in  themselves,  but  they  do  not  exhaust 
the  situation.  We  have  to  remember  that  for  every  male 
entrant  into  the  profession  there  are  from  three  to  five  female 
entrants — in  my  opinion  an  excessive  proportion — that  many 
new  and  attractive  openings  have  been  unfolded  before  the 
eyes  of  educated  women  during  the  War,  so  that  the  problem, 
which  was  acute  already  in  1914,  will  become  still  more  acute 
in  1920.    I  have  heard  it  said  that  teaching  is  a  vocation  and 
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that  the  money  wage  does  not  matter.  It  is  true  that  a  very 
large  number  of  men  and  a  still  larger  number  of  women  do 
enter  the  teaching  profession  actuated  by  something  akin  to 
the  missionary  spirit,  but  in  a  profession  numbering  150,000 
members  you  cannot  rely  upon  the  missionary  spirit  alone  as 
a  source  of  recruitment.  With  all  our  manifold  virtues  we 
cannot  depend  upon  an  annual  supply  of  9,000  missionaries, 
content  to  endure  a  hard,  narrow,  and  stinted  existence 
for  the  sheer  love  of  teaching.  In  every  large  profession  you 
must  rely  on  economic  motives  to  some  extent  for  your 
recruits,  in  the  teaching  profession  less  than  elsewhere  perhaps  ; 
but  even  teachers  are  human.  I  do  not  expect  the  teaching 
profession  to  offer  great  material  rewards — that  is  impossible  ; 
but  I  do  regard  it  as  essential  to  a  good  scheme  of  education 
that  teacliers  should  be  relieved  from  perpetual  financial 
anxieties,  and  that  those  teachers  who  marry  should  be  able 
to  look  forward  to  rearing  a  family  in  respectable  conditions. 
An  anxious  and  depressed  teacher  is  a  bad  teacher  ;  an 
embittered  teacher  is  a  social  danger. 

The  first  condition  of  educational  advance  is  tliat  we  should 
learn  to  pay  our  teachers  better.  If  we  do  not  take  this  step 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  keep  the  profession  at  its  present  level 
in  numbers  and  quality  ;  still  less  shall  we  be  able  to  extend 
its  sphere  or  to  deepen  its  influence,  and  steps  should  be  taken 
now  if  the  fruit  of  the  investment  is  to  be  reaped  after  the 
War.  A  teacher  cannot  be  educated  and  trained  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  we  must  make  the  profession  more 
attractive  now  in  order  that  young  people  may  be  tempted 
to  enter  forthwith  on  the  comparatively  long  course  of  educa- 
tion and  training  which  is  the  necessary  preliminary  for  work 
in  our  State-aided  and  State-provided  schools.  The  most 
certain  way  of  securing  that  any  extra  money  available  for 
elementary  or  secondary  education  should  go  into  the  pockets 
of  the  teacher  is  for  the  State  to  pay  the  teachers  direct. 
I  have  carefully  considered  this  solution  of  the  problem.  It 
possesses  many  clear  recommendations.  If  the  State  were  to 
salary  the  teachers  the  inequalities  which  at  present  exist 
between  the  salary  scales  in  different  areas  would  disappear, 
tliere  would  be  a  general  scheme  of  increments  and  of  promo- 
tion throughout  the  country,  the  rural  schools  would  be  better 
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served,  and  the  available  teaching  ability  would  be  distributed 
by  the  State  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  a  degree  of  ecjuality 
3f  opportunity  as  between  urban  and  rural  districts,  which, 
under  our  present  system  of  decentralization,  it  is  very 
iifficult  to  secure.  But  the  establishment  of  the  teaching 
profession  as  a  branch  of  the  Civil  Service  would  cut  at  the 
roots  of  our  local  system  of  education.  I  do  not  so  much  fear 
the  enslavement  of  the  public  intellect  through  a  corps  of 
State  teachers,  because,  do  what  we  will,  we  can  never  make 
a,  German  out  of  an  Englishman,  let  alone  out  of  a  Welshman. 
But  I  do  fear  a  very  great  and  abrupt  decline  in  the  local 
interest  in  education  if  the  control  of  the  teaching  body,  and 
payment  means  control,  be  withdrawn  from  the  local  authori- 
ties and  vested  in  Whitehall.  For  this  reason  1  do  not  propose 
to  recommend  this  treatment  of  the  problem.  I  intend  to 
approach  it  on  other  lines. 

I  am  going  to  ask  the  House  to  sanction  an  additional 
Grant  for  elementary  education  of  £3,420,000,  framed  upon 
a,  principle  which  will  give  a  direct  interest  to  the  local  authori- 
ties to  enact  liberal  salary  scales,  and  I  believe  that  by  this 
plan  my  object  will  be  attained  without  any  undue  invasion 
3f  the  sphere  of  local  autonomy.  One  of  the  advantages 
incidental  to  this  pro})osal  is  that  it  will  readjust  the  financial 
relations  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  local  authorities,  of  the 
taxpayer  and  of  the  ratepayer,  upon  a  more  equitable  basis. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  during  the  past  ten  years  the 
proportion  of  educational  expenditure  borne  by  the  Treasury 
has  diminished  while  the  proportion  borne  by  the  ratepayer 
lias  steadily  increased.  In  1905-6  the  State  Grants  were  to 
the  rates  in  the  following  proportions  :  Grants,  53-9  per  cent.  ; 
rates,  46'1  per  cent.  In  1915-16  they  stood  :  Grants,  46*5 
per  cent.  ;  rates,  53*5  per  cent.  Thus,  in  these  ten  years  the 
relative  proportions  had  been  almost  exactly  exchanged.  In 
the  London  area  the  proportion  of  State  contribution  has 
fallen  as  low  as  31  jxjr  cent,  in  1915-16  of  the  total  expenditure 
incurred  on  education  by  the  authority.  I  do  not  think  you 
need  wonder  if  the  ratepayer — and  every  countryman  of 
mine,  however  insensitive  upon  other  matters,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  rates  becomes  as  sensitive  as  a  lyric  poet — feels 
that  if  he  is  to  be  invited  to  bear  any  further  educational 
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burden    a    higher    contribution    should    be    made     by    the 
State. 

The  Committee  will  remember  that  the  present  Prime 
Minister  (as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  appointed,  in 
1912,  a  Departmental  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Sir  John  Kempe,  to  report  on  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  Imperial  and  local  taxation,  and  to  make  proposals, 
and  that  Committee  presented,  in  1914,  a  Report  which,  if 
it  is  not  presumption  in  me  to  say  so,  is  a  model  of  excellence 
in  its  survey  of  a  complicated  state  of  facts  and  in  the  skill 
with  which  all  the  relevant  considerations  are  focussed  for 
the  purpose  of  Parliamentary  action.  With  certain  modifica- 
tions I  have  adopted  the  recommendations  of  that  Committee 
as  the  basis  of  my  present  proposals.  I  will  first  indicate  the 
respects  in  which  I  have  followed  that  Committee,  and  then 
those  in  which  I  have  taken  a  different  turn.  First  of  all, 
we  desire,  as  the  Departmental  Committee  desired,  to  find 
some  better  principle  of  partnership  between  the  State  and 
local  authorities  than  that  which  has  hitherto  prevailed. 
We  do  not  admire,  nor  wish  to  retain,  a  system  under  which 
a  fixed  contribution  is  made  by  the  State  to  meet  a  growing 
burden,  but  we  desire  to  replace  it  by  a  system  under  which, 
as  the  burden  increases,  so  will  the  State  contribution  increase. 
We  propose  a  formula  for  automatic  expansion  of  Grant  to 
follow  upon  and  keep  pace  with  expansion  of  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion. Next  we  desire,  as  Sir  John  Kempe's  Committee  desired, 
to  make  the  State  contribution  dependent,  not  merely  upon 
the  expenditure  of  each  area,  but  also  upon  two  other  factors — 
the  size  of  the  area's  educational  task,  and  the  ability 
of  the  area  to  discharge  this  task.  We  measure  that  task, 
as  did  Sir  John  Kempe's  Committee,  by  the  average 
number  of  children  in  the  elementary  schools.  We  measure 
the  ability  of  the  area,  again  as  they  did,  by  the  assessable 
value.  The  more  populous  an  area  is,  and  the  poorer  the 
produce  of  its  rate,  the  more  will  it  benefit  under  our  proposal. 
In  all  these  respects  we  have  merely  followed  the  recom- 
mendations of  Sir  John  Kempe's  Committee. 

I  now  come  to  one  point  in  which  we  have  departed  from 
them.  In  that  portion  of  the  Grant  which  varies  with,  and 
expand*  with,  an  area's  expenditure,  they  proposed  that  all 
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expenditure  should  rank  alike,  and  that  the  proportion 
covered  by  the  Grant  should  be  40  per  cent.  We  propose 
that  all  expenditure  shall  not  rank  alike.  We  distinguish 
between  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  all  other  expenditure. 
To  the  salaries  of  teachers  we  shall  contribute  60  per  cent., 
to  all  other  expenditure  we  shall  contribute  20  per  cent. 
Since  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  account  for  about  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  expenditure  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  upon 
this  point  amended  Sir  John  Kempe's  formula  in  a  sense 
favourable  to  the  education  authorities.  I  now  come  to  the 
formula  itself,  the  detailed  workings  of  which  will  be  explained 
in  a  White  Paper,  which  I  hope  will  be  in  the  hands  of  hon. 
Members  to-morrow.  There  was  once  a  Prince  of  the  North 
Country  who,  in  circumstances  differing  from  those  in  which 
the  Committee  now  finds  itself,  was  compelled  to  embrace 
a  Dragon,  whereupon  the  creature  suddenly  divested  itself 
of  its  unprepossessing  exterior,  and  assinned  the  authentic 
form  of  a  delicious  princess.  The  formula  which  I  wish  to 
impress  upon  the  affections  of  the  Committee  is  perhaps 
somewhat  forbidding  on  first  appearance,  but  closer  inspection 
will  reveal  manifold  attractions.  I  will  introduce  the  formula  : 
*  Thirty-six  shillings  per  child  in  average  attendance,  minus 
the  produce  of  a  Id.  rate,  plus  three- fifths  of  the  salary  expenditure, 
and  plus  one- fifth  of  the  other  net  expenditure.'' 

Well,  now,  if  we  translate  this  from  arithmetic  into  English, 
it  means  that  more  Grant  will  be  paid  to  the  poor  authority 
than  to  the  rich  authority,  more  to  the  generous  authority 
than  to  the  niggardly  authority,  more  to  the  authority  which 
believes  in  flesh  and  blood  than  to  the  authority  which  puts 
its  trust  in  bricks  and  mortar. 

Let  me  respectfully  analyse  the  formula.  We  find  that  it 
consists  of  a  rate  element  and  of  an  expenditure  element. 
The  point  which  I  wish  to  impress  upon  Members  of  the 
Committee  is  that  the  rate  factor  in  the  formula  is  calculated 
to  produce  a  very  powerful  effect.  Let  me  illustrate  the  point. 
A  Id.  rate  taken  in  relation  with  the  number  of  children  under 
education  in  the  public  elementary  schools  works  out  upon 
the  average  over  the  whole  country  at  something  like  3s. 
per  child.  There  are,  however,  some  districts  so  poor  that 
a  \d.  rate  works  out  at  2s.  per  child,  while  others  again  are 
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so  affluent  that  it  works  out  at  5s.  per  child.  These  figures 
are  not  extreme  figures.  I  take  them  for  the  purposes  of 
illustration.  Under  the  operation  of  our  formula  the  poorer 
of  these  two  contrasted  districts,  the  2s.  district,  will  get 
21s.  more  for  each  child  in  attendance  than  the  richer  area. 
That  is  a  very  strong  differentiation,  but  it  is  justified,  not  only 
on  grounds  of  financial  equity,  but  upon  the  most  vital  interests 
of  educational  progress.  I  think  it  is  not  sufficiently  realized — 
I  certainly  did  not  realize  it  until  I  was  able  to  take  a  synoptic 
view — how  very  unequal  are  the  educational  facilities  of  this 
country  as  between  area  and  area.  There  are  some  districts, 
I  might  even  say  there  are  some  counties,  which  are  years 
behind  the  more  progressive  parts  of  England,  so  that  a  child 
of  poor  parents,  w^o  has  the  misfortune  to  be  educated  in 
these  areas  or  counties,  has  no  real  chance  as  compared  with 
the  child  whose  parents  dwell  in  the  area  of  a  progressive 
authority.  Though  this  neglect  is  often  due  to  human  factors 
— to  landlords,  farmers,  and  others  who  do  not  believe  in 
education — yet  it  is  in  the  main  possible  to  establish  a  very 
close  co-relation  between  educational  backwardness  and  a  low 
assessable  value.  The  primary  condition  of  a  sound  scheme 
of  elementary  educational  finance,  therefore,  is  to  make 
adequate  and  ample  provision  for  these  financial  disparities. 

I  pass  to  the  second  factor  of  the  formula,  the  factor  which 
is  based  on  expenditure.  Here  I  may  be  asked  why,  seeing 
that  the  incidence  of  loan  charges  is  extremely  uneven  as  be- 
tween authorities,  I  do  not  propose  that  the  Treasury  contribu- 
tion to  these  charges  should  be  higher  and  the  contribution 
to  salaries  lower.  My  answer  to  that  is  twofold  :  first,  that 
the  Salary  Bill  is  the  great  cost  factor  with  which  the  local 
education  authority  has  to  deal,  and  we  can,  therefore,  help 
local  authorities  more  effectually  by  paying  even  one-fifth 
of  their  salary  expenditure  than  by  defraying  all  their  loan 
charges.  Secondly,  we  wish  to  give  a  direct  encouragement 
to  the  improvement  of  salaries,  and  to  indicate,  by  the  high 
percentage  of  the  Treasury  contribution  to  be  attached  to 
this  item  of  the  account,  the  great  interest  which  we  have  in 
the  improvement  of  the  financial  position  of  the  teacher. 

Although  I  have  for  convenience  of  exposition  dealt  sepa- 
rately with  these  two  factors,  the  rate  factor  and  the  expendi- 
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tufe  factor,  yet  the  formula  in  its  working  will  be  a  single  whole. 
Add  together  36.s'.  for  every  child  in  average  attendance, 
three-fifths  of  the  expenditure  on  salaries,  and  one-fifth  of 
the  rest  of  the  expenditure  ;  deduct  from  this  total  the  produce 
of  a  Id.  rate,  and  you  get  the  amount  of  the  State  contribution 
to  the  expenses  of  ordinary  elementary  education  in  an  area. 
If  anybody  reckons  out  the  cost  of  applying  that  formula 
throughout  the  country,  he  will  find  that  it  amounts  to  some- 
thing more  than  £15,000,000.  We  do  not  propose  at  the 
j)resent  time  to  interfere  with  any  of  the  existing  Grants  ; 
and  we  do  not  intend  to  add  over  £15,000,000  of  new  money 
to  the  existing  Grants.  What  we  propose  is,  in  all  those 
areas  where  the  existing  Grants  fall  short  of  the  sum  which 
will  be  reached  by  our  formula,  to  make  the  supplementary 
Grant  on  the  top  of  the  existing  Grants  so  as  to  bring  them  up 
to  the  amount  ascertained  by  our  formula.  The  difference 
between  the  existing  Grants  and  the  total  sum  reckoned 
according  to  the  formula  is  £3,420,000,  and  that  is  the  amount 
of  the  new  money  for  which  we  are  asking  in  the  Supplementary 
Estimate  under  Subhead  C  8.  Furthermore,  we  impose  both 
a  minimum  limit  and  a  maximum  limit  to  the  total  amount 
of  State  aid  which  is  payable  to  an  authority.  If  there  is 
any  area — there  will  be  none  this  year,  but  there  may  be  one 
or  two  next  year — where,  even  after  payment  of  a  supple- 
mentary Grant,  the  State  contribution  will  be  less  than 
40  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  elementary  education  in  that  area, 
we  shall  be  prepared,  on  one  condition,  to  make  up  the  State 
contribution  to  40  per  cent.  The  condition  is  that  the  area 
shall  itself  be  raising  a  rate  of  at  least  Is.  in  the  pound.  If 
the  area  does  not  make  that  amount  of  effort  we  shall  not  be 
concerned  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  give  extra  assistance  beyond 
its  calculated  share  of  the  supplementary  Grant.  We  have 
a  similar  proposal  as  to  the  maximum  limit.  So  long  as  an 
area  is  raising  a  rate  of  at  least  Is.  in  the  £  it  may  receive 
whatever  share  of  the  supplementary  Grant  it  is  entitled  to 
under  our  formula,  but  if  it  is  not  raising  a  rate  of  at  least 
Is.  then  we  shall  not  pay  a  supplementary  Grant  to  it  beyond 
a  certain  limit.  That  limit  is  the  amount  which  would  bring 
the  State  contribution  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  education 
in  that  area.    To  put  it  in  another  way,  the  State  will  not  in 
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any  area  bear  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  cost  of  educa- 
tion unless  the  area  is  itself  making  a  fair  effort  to  bear  the 
burden  represented  by  at  least  a  rate  of  Is.  in  the  £.  I  have 
now  explained  the  principles  upon  which  we  shall  distribute 
the  new  money  for  elementary  education,  and  the  minimum 
and  maximum  limits  to  be  applied  to  the  new  money  in  each 
area. 

I  pass  on  to  educational  and  administrative  conditions 
to  be  attached  to  the  Grant.  In  the  Regulations  we  take 
powers  before  paying  the  Grant  in  any  new  year  to  review 
the  provision  made  for  elementary  education  by  the  authorities, 
and  to  consider  its  adequacy  and  efficiency  in  relation  not 
only  to  the  local  needs  and  circumstances,  but  also  to  the 
development  of  a  satisfactory  system  of  elementary  education, 
including  the  establishment  of  the  teaching  service  on  a  sound 
basis  throughout  the  country.  In  particular,  we  give  notice 
that  we  intend  to  have  regard,  among  other  things,  to  the 
provision  made  in  the  area  as  a  whole  for  the  following  objects  : 
Firstly,  for  maintaining  an  adequate  and  suitable  staff  of 
teachers  ;  secondly,  for  securing  the  progress  of  the  older 
scholars  by  means  of  central  schools,  or  otherwise  ;  thirdly, 
we  shall  have  regard  to  the  provision  made  in  the  area  as  a 
whole  for  the  teaching  of  handicraft,  cookery,  gardening,  and 
other  special  subjects  ;  and  fourthly,  to  the  efficiency  with 
which  the  law  of  school  attendance  is  administered.  If  the 
Board  are  not  satisfied  on  any  of  these  points  they  may,  after 
the  first  year,  withhold  or  reduce  the  Grant,  and  if  the  amount 
so  withheld  or  reduced  is  more  than  Is.  per  unit  of  average 
attendance  they  will  present  a  Report  on  the  subject  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

One  other  observation  may  be  permitted  on  the  proposed 
new  Grant  for  elementary  education.  While  we  intend  to 
give  a  direct  inducement  for  the  payment  of  adequate  salaries, 
and  while  we  propose  also  to  attach  certain  general  conditions 
to  the  Grant,  we  do  not  contemplate  any  minute  interference 
with  the  local  authorities.  We  have  not  earmarked  part  of 
the  Grant  for  this  purpose  or  for  that.  We  feel  that  the 
authority  which  has  the  responsibility  of  administering  the 
Education  Act  in  the  country  should  have  reasonable  latitude 
as  to  its  expenditure.    We  do  not,  therefore,  propose  to  pre- 
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scribe  a  definite  salary  scale  for  the  authorities.  But  I  am 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  variety  of  scales,  which 
go  far  beyond  any  variety  which  can  properly  be  considered  as 
reflecting  local  conditions ;  and  since  the  principles  which  should 
govern  salary  scales  are  a  matter  of  some  complexity,  I  am 
proposing  to  invite  members  of  the  several  interests  concerned 
to  help  me  to  explore  it.  There  is,  however,  one  exception 
in  this  policy  of  latitude  to  which  I  must  advert.  Our  intention 
is  to  ask  the  local  education  authorities  to  conform  to  a  schedule 
of  minimum  salaries  for  certificated  and  uncertificated  teachers. 

I  claim,  then,  for  the  proposed  new  Grant  for  elementary 
education  that  it  will  provide  a  more  equitable  adjustment 
between  local  and  central  expenditure,  that  it  will  enable 
better  salaries  to  be  paid  to  the  teachers,  that  its  incidence 
will  be  equitable  as  between  rich  districts  and  poor  districts, 
and  that,  being  expansive  and  resjwnsive,  it  will  act  as  a  power- 
ful and  perpetual  lever  for  educational  reform.  I  may  add 
tliat  it  will  place  the  Board  and  Parliament  in  a  better  position 
to  imdertake  the  very  necessary  work  of  consolidating  the 
different  Grants  for  elementary  education,  and  [)lacing  the 
whole  finance  of  elementary  education  for  the  first  time  on 
a  scientific  basis. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  item  in  the  additional  Estimates — 
the  Grant  of  £433,500  for  secondary  education.  The  secondary 
schools  are  the  key  of  the  situation.  Our  elementary  teachers 
must  be  trained  in  secondary  schools  ;  our  professional  men, 
our  University  students,  our  leaders  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, should  have,  if  possible,  a  full  secondary  school  educa- 
tion. Indeed,  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  weakest  points  of  our 
education  system  that  so  small  a  proportion  of  our  population 
proceed  to  the  secondary  school  and  that  so  small  a  proportion 
of  those  students  who  enter  a  secondary  school  are  able  to 
stay  for  a  full  period.  If  we  desire,  as  I  submit  we  should 
desire,  a  secondary  education  for  all  boys  and  girls  in  this 
country  who  are  capable  of  profiting  by  it,  we  must  look  far 
outside  the  orbit  of  our  public  schools.  We  must  look  to  the 
secondary  schools  which  are  aided  or  provided  by  public 
authorities.  In  these  schools  the  fees  are  low,  and  there  is, 
thanks  to  a  regulation  which  we  owe  to  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  North  Monmouthshire  (Mr.  McKenna),  a  large  number 
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of  free  places  reserved  for  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  in 
public  elementary  schools.  About  34  per  cent,  of  all  the 
pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  on  Jailliary  31,  1914,  were 
ex-public  elementary  scholars  holding  free  places,  another 
2  per  cent,  held  scholarships,  and  65  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
had  previously  attended  public  elementary  schools.  I  think 
it  will  be  well  to  notice  that  although  our  highway  from  the 
public  elementary  school  to  the  university  still  needs  consider- 
able improvement,  it  is  very  much  the  widest  highway  of  any 
of  the  great  European  countries.  But  even  with  low  fees 
and  free  places  it  has  proved  so  far  impossible  to  keep  the 
majority  of  children  in  school  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen.  They 
are  leaving  all  the  time,  some  at  twelve,  others  at  thirteen, 
others  at  fourteen  and  fifteen.  The  school  is  like  a  kaleido- 
scope, the  pieces  suddenly  changing  shape,  appearing  and 
disappearing.  How  can  there  be  any  suitable  corporate  life, 
any  completely  effective  scheme  of  instruction  under  condi- 
tions so  depressing  as  those  ? 

There  are  other  palpable  defects  in  our  system.  The  calling 
of  a  secondary  schoolmaster  in  a  State-aided  or  State-provided 
school  has  yet  to  be  made  reasonably  attractive  to  a  really 
able  man.  At  present  the  secondary  school  teacher  is  ill  paid. 
He  receives  no  pension,  and  yet  his  is  a  profession  which  ought 
to  compete  on  equal  terms  for  ability  with  the  First  Class  of 
the  Civil  Service.  In  no  advanced  country  but  England  will 
you  find  so  large  a  proportion  of  secondary  school  teachers 
without  a  university  degree.  In  no  country  is  the  gulf  between 
the  career  of  the  secondary  school  teacher  and  the  career  of 
the  university  school  teacher  so  clearly  marked.  Somehow 
or  other  we  must  attract  able  men  into  this  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  provide  them  with  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils 
able  to  receive  a  full  secondary  school  education.  The  Grant 
which  has  been  placed  upon  the  Supplementary  Estimates 
will  go  some  way  towards  remedying  these  admitted  defici- 
encies. It  will  enable  the  secondary  school  teachers  to  receive 
better  salaries,  out  of  which  they  will  be  able  to  contribute  to 
a  pension  fund  ;  a  part  of  the  money  no  doubt  will  be  expended 
in  improving  equipment.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
while  the  cost  of  secondary  education  has  increased,  and  is 
still  increasing,  the  scale  of  the  Board's  Grants,  which  was 
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fixed  in  1907,  has  been  stationary,  so  that  the  increased  cost 
has  either  fallen  upon  the  rates,  or  upon  the  parents,  or  has 
not  been  met  at  all.  This  sum,  which  is  assigned  in  the 
additional  estimates  for  secondary  schools,  is  not,  like  the 
contribution  to  elementary  education,  an  area  grant.  It  will 
be  distributed  among  the  secondary'schools  according  to  the 
principle  which  is  already  in  adoption.  There  are,  as  the 
Committee  is  aware,  some  schools  which  earn  a  full  Grant 
of  £5  per  pupil.  There  are  others — forty-eight  in  England 
and  one  in  Wales — which  earn  Grant  upon  the  lower  scale, 
of  £2  per  pupil.  We  propose  to  raise  the  Grants  made  to  both 
types  of  school  by  £2.  We  believe  that  this  will  be  the  least 
invidious  way  of  helping  the  secondary  schools,  and,  what 
is  more  important,  the  most  effective  way  of  securing  for  the 
children  attending  the  State-aided  secondary  schools  of  the 
country  a  better  education. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  the  secondary 
schools  in  this  country  can  be  put  upon  a  satisfactory 
basis  merely  through  the  operation  of  such  an  additional 
Grant  as  I  have  described.  That  Grant,  indeed,  if  applied 
solely  to  the  salaries  of  the  secondary  school  teachers  would 
raise  them  by  about  14  per  cent.,  and,  as  I  have  said,  this 
Grant,  when  supplemented  by  a  Pension  Scheme  for  secondary 
school  teachers,  the  Bill  for  which  I  hope  shortly  to  introduce, 
will  provide  a  very  substantial  improvement  in  the  teachers' 
position.  But  the  Board  have  felt  for  some  time  past  that 
the  provision  for  the  organization  of  advanced  work  in  those 
secondary  schools  which  retain  a  proportion  of  pupils  up  to 
the  age  of  eighteen  is  unsatisfactory.  We  think  that  further 
assistance  should  be  given  to  enable  secondary  schools  to 
provide  advanced  courses  so  planned  as  to  lead  up  to  a  standard 
such  as  is  required  for  entering  upon  an  Honours  course  at 
the  university  or  an  institution  of  university  rank.  Accord- 
ingly, in  our  new  Regulations,  we  provide  that  assistance 
should  be  given  to  organized  courses  of  advanced  instruction 
recognized  by  the  Board.  To  schools  establishing  such 
recognized  courses  we  propose  to  make  Grants  not  exceeding 
£400  ;  and  I  think  it  worth  while  to  point  out  that,  among  the 
conditions  attached  to  these  Grants  is  a  stipulation  that  the 
Board  must  be  satisfied  that  sufficient  provision  is  made  in 
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the  school  for  assistance  to  poor  children  taking  the  courses. 
The  provision  of  these  advanced  courses  will  materially  improve 
the  highway  to  the  universities,  and  will  enable  secondary 
schools  to  be  classified  according  to  the  special  provision 
made  either  for  classical  studies  or  for  the  modern  humanities 
or  for  science,  so  that  there  may  be  in  every  considerable 
area  an  inexpensive  secondary  school  with  a  large  number  of 
free  places  offering  the  higher  forms  of  secondary  teaching 
in  each  of  the  recognized  branches  of  secondary  school 
education. 

We  hope  also  to  deal  with  another  grave  defect  in  our 
present  scheme  of  secondary  school  life.  I  allude  to  the  great 
multiplicity  of  examinations.  I  am  informed  that  there  are 
no  less  than  one  hundred  separate  examinations  for  which 
boys  in  a  secondary  school  may,  at  one  time  or  another,  desire 
to  prepare.  Every  profession  frames  its  own  conditions  of 
entrance  without  much  regard  to  the  general  educational 
convenience  of  the  country.  I  need  not  dilate  upon  the  evils 
which  ensue  from  this  distracting  tangle  of  examinations. 
The  Board,  for  some  time  past,  has  realized  that  the  problem 
needs  handling,  and  we  have  good  hopes,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Teachers'  Registration  Council,  and  the  co-operation, 
which  I  am  confident  we  shall  obtain,  of  the  professional 
bodies,  of  relieving  our  schools  from  this  incubus.  I  think 
the  Committee  will  agree  with  me  that  if  we  are  successful 
in  attaining  this  object,  a  great  measure  of  educational 
improvement  will  be  effected  at  a  very  small  cost. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  secondary  school  education 
should  be  free,  and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 'free 
secondary  education  is  an  ideal  with  which  I  have  very  great 
sympathy.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  simplest  way  of 
attaining  this  object  would  be  to  abolish  all  fees  in  secondary 
schools.  Well,  that  would  mean  that  if  the  schools  were  to 
go  on  even  at  their  present  level  of  efficiency  some  one — and 
I  suppose  the  some  one  would  be  the  State — would  have  to 
find  a  revenue  of  about  £1,000,000  a  year,  which  would  be 
struck  off  by  this  stroke  of  the  pen.  I  doubt  myself  whether 
there  are  many  reforms  worth  having  which  can  be  achieved 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  and  in  the  present  instance  I  think  that 
the  assumed  advantages  of  this  reform  would  be  more  than 
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counterbalanced  by  administrative  and  educational  difficulties. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  a  great  part,  and  not  by  any  means 
the  least  valuable  part,  of  secondary  education  is  supplied  by 
schools  provided  or  completely  controlled  by  local  education 
authorities,  and  a  part  by  governing  bodies  which  are  only 
loosely  connected  with  them,  so  that  the  administrative 
and  financial  operation  of  freeing  secondary  schools  would 
not  only  be  much  more  complicated  than  is  generally  realized, 
but  would  certainly  raise  highly  controversial  questions. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  imperfections  of  the  existing  system 
of  financing  secondary  education  and  I  hope  to  effect  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  it,  though,  as  Sir  John  Kempe's 
Committee  realized,  it  is  not,  at  present  at  any  rate,  susceptible 
to  treatment  by  a  fornmla  analogous  to  that  which  I  have 
adopted  in  the  finance  of  elementary  education.  I  have  little 
doubt  that,  in  spite  of  the  considerable  provision  of  free  places 
and  scholarships  which  is  already  available,  further  assistance, 
both  from  the  central  and  from  the  local  authority,  is  required 
to  place  the  advantages  of  secondary  education  within  the 
reach  of  all  children  who  are  able  to  profit  by  it.  But  I  think 
we  should  do  well,  in  the  first  instance,  to  concentrate  on  the 
organization  of  a  better  system  of  maintenance  allowances, 
especially  in  the  upper  parts  of  our  secondary  schools.  After 
all,  it  is  important  that  in  our  secondary  schools  the  son  of 
the  manufacturer,  the  son  of  the  foreman,  and  the  son  of  the 
workman  should  be  educated  side  by  side.  We  do  not  want 
a  caste  system  in  education.  We  want  social  fusion,  and  the 
best  way  of  securing  social  fusion  in  the  secondary  schools 
is  to  have  a  system  under  which  well-to-do  parents  contribute 
their  fees,  and  help  to  support  the  school,  while  the  children 
of  poorer  parents  are  assisted,  and  liberally  assisted,  by  free 
places  and  maintenance  allowances. 

I  have  now  concluded  the  observations  which  are  directly 
suggested  by  the  Estimates  themselves.  I  have  indicated 
the  scope  of  the  improvements  which  these  additional  monies, 
should  the  House  think  fit  to  vote  them,  will  enable  us  to  carry 
out  in  the  sphere  of  public  education.  I  have  shown  how  we 
may  discard  an  obsolete  system  of  finance  as  between  central 
and  local  authorities  ;  how  we  may  prepare  the  way  for 
a  consolidation  of  elementary  school  Grants  ;    how  we  may 
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remedy  the  low  and  uneven  remuneration  of  the  teaching 
profession  in  its  elementary  and  secondary  branches  ;  and  how 
the  secondary  schools  of  this  country  may  be  improved  by 
the  granting  of  more  liberal  salaries  to  the  teachers,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  scheme  of  pensions,  by  maintenance  allow- 
ances for  the  encouragement  of  more  promising  pupils,  by 
the  development  of  advanced  courses,  by  a  system  of  classifica- 
tion, and  by  the  delivery  of  teachers  and  scholars  from  the 
excessive  and  distracting  demands  of  external  examinations 
But  great  as  these  improvements  will  be,  much  more  remains 
to  be  done  if  our  system  is  to  be  made  adequate  to  the  future 
needs  of  the  nation. 

I  do  not  propose  at  this  moment — perhaps  it  would  be  hardly 
in  order — to  invite  the  House  to  consider  in  any  detail  the 
plan  of  educational  reform  of  which  these  additional  Grants 
constitute  an  instalment.  What  this  House  and  this  country 
are,  I  believe,  really  anxious  to  know  is,  in  the  first  place, 
whether  the  Government  is  seriously  resolved  to  undertake 
the  solution  of  the  educational,  administrative,  and  financial 
problems  involved  in  any  attempt  to  remedy  these  admitted 
defects  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  whether  this  attempt  will 
be  made  systematically  and  comprehensively  on  a  well- 
considered  plan.  On  the  first  point,  I  say  with  confidence 
that  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment is  in  earnest  in  this  matter.  The  mere  fact  that  in  the 
middle  of  a  great  War,  when  the  finances  of  this  country 
are  strained  to  the  uttermost,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  willing  to  find  nearly  four  millions  of  additional  money  for 
the  development  of  public  education  is,  I  think,  a  sufficient 
indication  that  the  Government  mean  business.  As  regards 
the  second  point,  I  can  assure  the  House  that  all  the  problems 
of  public  education  are  being  considered  in  relation  to  one 
another,  and  that  though  in  order  of  time  some  reforms  must 
necessarily  precede  others,  they  are  not  being  dealt  with 
in  a  fragmentary  or  opportunist  manner.  In  my  opinion  the 
expenditure  of  the  additional  money  included  in  the  Supple- 
mentary Estimate  will  not  return  full  value  unless  it  is  followed 
up  by  development  in  many  other  directions. 

Since  1  came  to  the  Board  of  Education  I  have  had  the 
advantage  of  much  consultation  with  men  representing  the 
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most  diverse  interests  both  educational  and  industrial,  and 
I  do  not  think  I  am  over-confident  in  saying  that  I  do  see  my 
way  clear  to  a  really  systematic  and  many-sided  development 
of  the  organism  of  public  education.  The  House  will,  of  course, 
realize  that  the  Estimates  and  Supplementary  Estimates 
only  provide  funds  which  can  be  expended  in  the  current 
financial  year.  I  hope  that  next  year's  estimate  may  make 
provision  for  such  future  developments  as  can  be  made  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  administration  ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  for  other  developments — and  those  perhaps  of  the  greatest 
importance — legislation  will  be  necessary.  I  should  not  be 
in  order  in  now  referring  to  the  legislative  proposals  which 
I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  submitting  to  the  House, 
and  it  would,  I  believe,  be  more  convenient  that  I  should 
reserve  for  that  occasion  any  attempt  to  explain  the  details 
of  my  plan.  I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  mention  in 
advance  one  or  two  of  the  main  lines  upon  which  I  hope  to 
proceed. 

I  shall  not  here  enlarge  upon  the  problem  of  the  universities, 
not  from  any  failure  to  appreciate  the  urgent  need  for  pro- 
moting research  and  the  higher  forms  of  learning  in  this 
country,  but  because  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  consider 
this  aspect  of  the  problem  in  connexion  with  the  financial 
needs  of  the  universities,  which  will  only  be  fully  disclosed 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  But  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  say  that  no  scheme  of  university  development  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  satisfactory  which  did  not  make  ample  provi- 
sion for  the  prosecution  of  free  and  independent  post-graduate 
research,  and  also  for  a  liberal  supply  of  scholarships  in 
science,  technology,  and  the  modern  humanities  to  be  held 
at  the  universities,  including  the  two  ancient  universities,  of 
this  country.  The  object  which  we  are  all  striving  to  attain 
is  very  simple.  We  do  not  want  to  waste  a  single  child.  We 
desire  that  every  child  in  the  country  should  receive  the  form 
of  education  most  adapted  to  fashion  its  qualities  to  the 
highest  use.  This  will  mean  that  every  type  and  grade  of 
school  in  the  country  must  be  properly  co-ordinated.  It  will 
mean  that  the  county  authorities,  either  separately  or  com- 
bined together  in  provincial  committees,  should  make  complete 
and   progressive   schemes  for  education   in   their  respective 
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areas,  so  that  adequate  and  systematic  provision  may  be  made 
not  only  for  the  elementary  but  also  for  technical,  commercial, 
and  secondary  education  of  the  children  in  the  district.  The 
provisions  made  by  the  Supplementary  Estimates  will  carry 
us  some  way  in  this  direction,  but  they  will  not  carry  us  the 
whole  way.  Our  estimates  introduce  the  principle  of  the  area 
grant,  and  they  attach  to  it  general  conditions,  one  of  which 
is  the  due  provision  of  higher  education,  but  they  do  not 
compel  local  education  authorities  to  make  this  provision. 
That  will  require  legislation.  We  think  that  the  time  has  now 
come  when  the  country  should  no  longer  be  content  to  leave 
so  important  a  matter  as  the  co-ordination  of  all  forms  of 
education  in  a  particular  area  to  the  discretion  of  the  local 
authority,  and  no  Education  Bill  would  be  really  satisfactory 
which  did  not  require  the  committees  of  the  county  councils 
and  county  boroughs  to  submit  schemes  to  the  Board  both 
for  secondary  and  elementary  education.  That  is  one  direction 
in  which  I  look  for  improvements. 

Another  question  which  is  to  be  considered  is  the  develop- 
ment of  our  country  schools.  The  critics  of  our  rural  education 
have  often  complained,  and  with  some  justice,  that  the  fare 
provided  in  our  village  schools  is  not  altogether  suited  to  the 
needs  of  country  children.  It  must,  of  course,  be  remembered 
that  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  children  educated  in  our  village 
schools  ultimately  earn  their  livelihood  in  the  towns,  so  that 
a  wholly  rural  education  would  be  even  more  inappropriate 
than  education  which  had  no  rural  bias.  Still,  I  have  always 
felt  that  in  spite  of  our  recent  improvements,  and  there  have 
been  many,  we  continue  to  make  too  little  differentiation 
between  our  rural  and  urban  education,  and  I  have  every 
hope  that,  with  the  co-operation  of  my  right  hon.  friend  the 
Minister  for  Agriculture,  improvements  may  be  introduced 
into  the  education  of  country  children  calculated  to  promote 
a  taste  for  country  life,  an  interest  in  all  the  common  sights 
and  sounds  of  the  countryside,  and  an  intelligent  use  of  all 
its  various  opportunities. 

There  is  another  question.  We  have  made  great  strides  in 
our  educational  methods  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  but 
I  think  that  it  is  generally  admitted  that  our  provision  for 
very  young  children,  as  also  our  provision  for  the  children  in 
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the  upper  standards  of  elementary  schools,  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory,  and  I  propose  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Parliament 
to  empower  local  education  authorities  to  establish  nursery 
-schools  for  children  under  the  age  of  five,  and  in  course  of 
time  I  hope  that  the  provision  of  such  institutions  will  be 
sufliciently  ample  to  enable  us  to  proceed  a  step  farther  in 
the  direction  of  releasing  young  children  from  the  obligation 
of  attending  the  formal  instruction  in  a  public  elementary 
school. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  a  good  deal  may  be  done,  and 
should  be  done,  to  diversify  and  improve  the  work  of  the 
upper  standards  of  our  elementary  schools,  and  to  promote 
the  growth  of  central  schools.  In  general,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  three  R's  is  satisfactorily  rooted 
and  established  by  the  twelfth  year,  and  that  during  the  two 
final  years  of  school  life  the  diet  should  be  richer  and  more 
varied.  There  should  be  more  handiwork  for  the  boys,  more 
housecraft  for  the  girls,  and  more  literary  and  inspiring 
education  for  both.  Such  improvements,  however,  require 
no  legislation,  and  can  be  effected  with  a  minimum  of  cost 
by  a  better  direction  of  educational  effort.  It  would,  however, 
be  necessary  so  to  amend  the  law  of  school  attendance  as  to 
secure  for  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  country  a  full  period  of 
school  instruction  until  the  fourteenth  year. 

The  changes  which  I  have  briefly  outlined  would  give  to 
our  present  system  an  elasticity  and  strength  which  it  does 
not  at  present  possess,  but  I  have  still  to  touch  upon  the 
gravest  deficiency  in  our  educational  arrangements — I  allude 
to  the  inadequate  provision  for  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
physical  discipline  of  young  persons  during  the  period  of 
adolescence.  This  is  no  new  matter.  My  predecessor,  Mr. 
Joseph  Pease,  whose  pioneer  labours  in  the  field  of  educational 
reform  I  wish  gratefully  and  sincerely  to  acknowledge,  made 
an  extended  allusion  to  this  subject  when  introducing  the 
Estimates,  and  there  are  some  important  recommendations 
contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
presided  over  by  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education  (Mr.  Herbert  Lewis). 
What,  sir,  is  our  present  system  ?  We  turn  children  out 
into  the  world  at  the  age  of  12,  13,  and  14,  just  at  the  moment 
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when  their  powers  of  intelligent  and  independent  receptivity 
are  first  aroused,  and  their  schooling  should  be  beginning  to 
bear  fruit.  Thenceforward  the  child  is  the  prey  of  accident. 
It  is  true  that  a  small  minority  of  young  persons  put  in  an 
appearance  at  our  evening  schools,  and  though  the  results 
obtained  from  evening  schools  are  well  worth  having  they 
are  not  sufficient.  The  number  who  benefit  is  comparatively 
small,  the  attendance  is  spasmodic  and  irregular,  and  all 
experience  tends  to  show  that  after  a  hard  day's  work  young 
people  are  too  fatigued  to  receive  the  full  measure  of  advantage 
from  evening  classes. 

I  do  not  disregard  other  agencies.  There  are  the  Boy 
Scouts,  an  invaluable  organization,  now  comprising  200,000 
members.  There  is  the  Church  Lads  Brigade,  and  there  are, 
of  course,  girls'  and  boys'  clubs  scattered  up  and  down  the 
country,  all  attempting  within  the  modest  measure  of  their 
powers  to  cope  with  this  problem.  In  certain  of  our  great 
industrial  works,  schools  have  been  established  by  the  intelli- 
gent benevolence  and  self-interest  of  individual  employers. 
These  agencies  are  all  valuable,  and  in  my  eyes  they  are  all 
the  more  valuable  because  they  are  voluntary,  but  their 
operation  is  partial,  and  they  are  not  sufficient  to  fix  and  secure 
the  best  results  of  elementary  training  in  the  great  mass  of 
the  people. 

I  do  not  know  whether  hon.  Members  happen  to  have 
read  a  book  which  appeared  some  years  ago,  entitled  Across 
the  Bridges,  written  by  Mr.  Patterson.  It  is  a  study  of  life 
in  South  London,  and  it  contains  a  remarkable  description 
of  the  gradual  degeneracy  in  mind,  character,  and  taste  which 
comes  over  the  children  of  South  London  after  the  conclusion 
of  their  school  life.  At  the  opposite  end  I  have  been  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  boys  who  have  been  stirred  up  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen  to  attend  the  technological  classes 
attached  to  our  new  universities  in  the  North  of  England 
have  so  lost  the  habit  of  intellectual  activity  as  to  clog  and 
impede  the  efficient  working  of  the  college.  May  I  put  the 
matter  in  another  light  ?  I  would  submit  that  the  country 
does  not  get  full  value  out  of  its  elementary  schools  because 
so  much  of  the  training  and  instruction  is  subsequently  lost  ; 
and  it  does  not  get  full  value  out  of  its  higher  technical  insti- 
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tutes  and  agricultural  colleges  because  so  many  of  the  students 
who  attend  these  classes  have  learnt  so  little  and  forgotten 
so  much  since  their  school  life  came  to  an  abrupt  close  some 
years  ago. 

It  is  clear  that  the  country  must  do  something  to  remedy 
this  glaring  defect  in  our  educational  system.  I  do  not  conceal 
from  myself  that  any  scheme  of  continued  education  will  be 
exposed  to  cross-currents  of  criticism.  It  will  not  be  easy  to 
establish  a  system  at  once  sufficiently  comprehensive  and 
sufficiently  elastic  to  give  the  young  people  of  this  country 
what  we  all  desire  that  they  should  have  without  an  undue 
dislocation  of  our  industrial  system.  Yet  this  is  what  must 
be  done  if  the  State  is  to  reap  the  full  measure  of  advantage 
which  a  system  of  public  education  can  afford.  What  is  it 
that  we  desire,  in  a  broad  way,  for  our  people  ?  That  they 
should  be  good  citizens,  reverent  and  dutiful,  sound  in  mind 
and  body,  skilled  in  the  practice  of  their  several  avocations, 
and  capable  of  turning  their  leisure  to  a  rational  use.  And 
what  do  we  see  ?  Our  level  of  physique  as  a  nation  is  deplor- 
ably below  the  standard  which  a  great  people  should  set 
before  itself.  Our  common  taste  in  amusement,  though 
greatly  improved,  is  still,  in  the  main,  rude  and  uncultured. 
We  have  lost,  and  are  only  now  slowly  beginning  to  recapture, 
something  of  that  general  taste  in  music,  the  most  universal 
of  the  arts,  which  was  long  ago  a  special  note  of  our  English 
civilization,  but  which  now  has  been  banished  to  the  mountain 
valleys  of  Wales.  Our  aptitude  for  technological  studies  is 
great,  but  only  half  developed,  and  though  we  are  an  extremely 
clever  nation  when  we  choose  to  use  our  brains,  we  are  only 
just  beginning  to  realize  that  the  capital  of  a  country  does 
not  consist  in  cash  or  paper,  but  in  the  brains  and  bodies 
of  the  people  who  inhabit  it.  It  is  time  that  all  this  was  changed. 
Economy  is  in  the  air.  We  are  told  to  economize  in  our 
expenditure  and  in  our  foodstuffs.  I  suggest  that  we  should 
economize  in  the  human  capital  of  the  country,  our  most 
precious  possession,  which  we  have  too  long  suffered  to  run 
to  waste.  I  should  not  recommend  any  measures  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  disturbing  the  labour  market  during  the 
War.  I  fully  realize  the  difficulties  of  agriculture  and  of  indus- 
try and  am  not  anxious  to  perplex  the  business  calculations 
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either  of  those  who  employ  or  of  those  who  are  employed, 
but  I  hope  that  Parliament  may  see  its  way  at  an  early  date 
to  assent  to  a  measure  which  will  give  effect  to  the  general 
principles  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  so  that 
the  foundations  may  be  laid  for  a  fabric  of  national  education 
,  worthy  of  the  genius  and  heroism  of  our  people  and  a  fitting 
monument  of  the  great  impulse  which  is  animating  the  whole 
nation  during  the  War. 


EDUCATION  BILL 

August  10,  1917 

I  BEG  to  ask  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  make  further 
provision  with  respect  to  education  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  for  purposes  connected  therewith. 

When  a  measure  of  far-reaching  social  importance  is  intro- 
duced by  a  Coalition  Government  in  the  height  of  a  great 
European  war  and  at  a  late  stage  of  a  busy  and  anxious 
Session,  I  feel  that  the  House  is  entitled  to  assurances  upon 
three  points  :  It  is  entitled  to  be  assured,  first,  that  adequate 
provision  will  be  given  for  the  discussion  of  the  measure  ; 
then  that  the  Bill  is  urgently  demanded  and  connected  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  War  ;  and,  lastly,  that  at  a  time 
when  the  preservation  of  national  unity  is  a  grave  and  dominant 
consideration,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Government  proposals 
calculated  to  revive  ancient  party  recriminations  and  con- 
troversies. 

It  is  because  the  Government  feel  that  in  this  sphere  of 
administrative  action,  so  decisive  and  fundamental  in  its 
consequences,  there  should  be  no  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
lion.  Members  that  we  are  anxious  to  force  the  pace  or  to 
preclude  a  full  and  dispassionate  criticism  of  our  proposals 
that  I  am  standing  at  this  Box  this  afternoon.  We  are  aware 
that  under  the  pressure  of  Parliamentary  business  it  may 
not  be  possible  for  us  to  proceed  very  far  with  this  measure 
during  the  current  Session,  but  we  are,  nevertheless,  desirous 
of  taking  this  opportunity,  while  the  Summer  Recess  is  still 
in  the  future,  of  presenting  our  Bill  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House  and  of  the  country. 

As  to  the  second  point,  I  admit  that  this  Bill  will  not  enable 
us  to  beat  the  Germans  in  1918.  Indeed,  even  if  it  were  passed 
before  Christmas,  many  years  must  elapse  before  its  provisions 
could  yield  their  full  fruit.  But  the  measure  is  not  obscurely 
connected  with  the  circumstances  of  the  War.    It  is  prompted 
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by  deficiencies  which  have  been  revpaled  by  the  War ;  it  is 
framed  to  repair  the  intellectual  wastage  which  has  been 
caused  by  the  War  ;  and  should  it  pass  into  law  before  peace 
is  struck,  it  will  put  a  prompt  end  to  an  evil  which  has  grown 
to  alarming  proportions  during  the  past  three  years — I  allude 
to  the  industrial  pressure  upon  the  child  life  of  this  country — 
and  it  will  greatly  facilitate  the  solution  of  many  problems 
of  juvenile  employment,  which  will  certainly  be  affected  by 
the  transition  of  the  country  from  a  basis  of  war  to  a  basis 
of  peace. 

I  now  pass  to  the  third  point.  Is  the  measure  controversial  ? 
I  am  a  very  raw  Parliamentary  hand,  but  I  have  noticed  that 
there  are  members  in  this  House  who  are  not  inexpert  in  dis- 
covering matters  of  controversy  even  in  places  where,  to  the  eye 
of  innocence,  the  fate  of  Empire  is  not  conspicuously  involved. 
I  will  not,  therefore,  prophesy  ;  but  I  do  sincerely  hope  that 
any  controversies  that  may  be  excited  with  respect  to  the 
proposals  which  I  am  now  about  to  lay  before  the  House  will 
not  centre  round  the  old  question  which  in  times  past  has 
excited  so  much  warm  debate  in  this  House  and  in  the  country 
at  large.  I  do  not  wish  at  this  stage  to  raise  what  is  known 
as  the  denominational  question  in  any  shape  or  form.  I  am 
not  proposing  to  supersede  or  to  revolutionize  the  educational 
settlement  of  1902.  That  settlement  was  not,  perhaps, 
exactly  what  my  right  hon.  Friend  would  have  made  it 
if  he  had  had  a  free  hand  ;  and  many  of  us,  from  one  point  of 
view  or  another,  would  have  wished  it  other  than  it  is.  I  am 
aware  that  grievances  under  that  settlement  are  still  felt, 
that  some  of  its  principles  are  sharply  contested  in  many 
quarters,  and  that  attempts  to  adjust  conflicting  views  have 
so  far  been  unhappily  frustrated ;  but  I  think  I  am  representing 
the  general  feeling  of  this  House  and  of  the  country  when 
I  say  that  at  this  particular  moment  it  is  especially  to  be 
desired  that  the  embers  of  the  old  religious  controversy  should 
not  be  fanned  into  flame,  and  that  the  question  of  education 
should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  educational  needs  and  of 
these  alone. 

At  the  same  time,  1  would  not  desire  the  impression  to  go 
abroad  that  the  Government  ignore  the  spiritual  aspects  of 
education,  or  are  indifferent  to  the  strongly  held  views  of 
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those  who,  from  one  point  of  view  or  another,  find  fault  with 
this  or  that  feature  of  our  existing  system.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
the  denominational  question.  I  hope  and  believe  that,  in 
the  general  improvement  in  the  atmosphere  which  has  been 
created  by  the  War,  parties  may  be  brought  closer  together 
and  that  a  settlement  of  the  outstanding  issues  may  be 
reached  ;  but,  quite  apart  from  these  issues,  many  of  which 
may  be  solved  without  resort  to  legislation,  there  is  a  great 
and  urgent  need  for  development  in  our  educational  system, 
and  I  believe  that  this  development  will  be  more  usefully 
and  fruitfully  considered  if  we  can  resolve  to  defer  for  future 
and  separate  discussion  what  is  known  as  the  denominational 
issue. 

The  Bill  which  I  invite  the  House  to  consider  assumes  the 
administrative  structure  which  was  erected  by  the  Act  of 
1902.  It  assumes  that  the  business  of  carrying  on  the  educa- 
tional work  of  this  country  will  continue  to  be  entrusted  to 
the  authorities  upon  whom  it  was  devolved  by  that  Act. 
We  do  not  even  propose,  except  with  special  Parliamentary 
sanction,  to  merge  the  non-county  boroughs  and  urban  dis- 
tricts into  the  county.  We  feel  that  these  smaller  authorities 
have,  in  many  cases,  done  their  work  well,  and  that  their 
continued  existence  is  not  incompatible  with  the  formation 
of  general  and  progressive  schemes  of  education  in  the  country 
as  a  whole.  Nor  do  we  propose  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
boroughs  and  urban  districts  in  the  sense  of  making  those 
authorities  responsible  for  the  provision  of  higher  education. 
I  am  quite  alive  to  the  inconvenience  and  even  embarrassment 
which  has  arisen,  and  still  arises,  in  some  places  and  at  some 
times,  owing  to  the  distinction  between  Part  II  and  Part  III 
of  the  Act  of  1902,  and  I  hope  that  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  will  operate  to  mitigate,  if  not  entirely  to  remove, 
that  inconvenience.  But  everybody  knows  that  the  reconstitu- 
tion  of  public  authorities  and  the  consequent  alteration  in 
type  of  areas  is  a  difficult  and  controversial  business,  and, 
unless  it  is  essential  for  the  proper  development  of  education, 
I  do  not  think  that  that  work  should  be  undertaken.  In 
general,  then,  we  adhere  to  the  administrative  groundwork 
of  1902,  because  experience  has  shown  that  it  has  enabled 
a  large  educational  advance  to  be  accomplished,  and  that 
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it  has  been  the  means  of  enlisting  a  not  inconsiderable  army 
of  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  education,  and  who  have 
by  this  time  acquired  a  good  deal  of  valuable  experience  in 
the  management  of  schools. 

The  Bill  which  I  am  proposing  to  the  House  does  not 
involve  any  radical  alteration  in  machinery,  though  I  should 
be  greatly  disappointed  if  it  does  not  considerably  modify 
the  method  of  using  that  machinery  and  greatly  increase 
its  efficiency.  Its  object  is  to  provide,  under  the  better  opera- 
tion of  the  existing  machinery — amended,  it  may  be,  in  some 
directions,  and  extended  in  others — enlarged  and  enriched 
opportunities  of  education  to  the  children  of  the  poor.  Let 
me  add  that,  although  the  measure  touches  public  education 
at  many  points,  it  does  not  profess  to  cover  the  whole  field 
of  educational  reform.  For  instance,  it  does  not  affect  the 
government  of  the  universities,  or  of  those  institutions  of 
secondary,  technical,  and  other  higher  education  which  are 
not  maintained  or  aided  by  local  education  authorities.  I 
am  not  proposing  here  to  deal  with  the  scholarship  system, 
the  training  colleges,  or  libraries  ;  and  the  establishment  of 
a  satisfactory  pension  scheme  for  teachers  in  secondary, 
technical,  and  other  schools,  at  present  outside  the  State 
scheme  of  pensions,  must  be  left  to  a  separate  measure. 

There  is  another  educational  problem  of  great  urgency 
which,  after  much  anxious  consideration,  I  have  decided  to 
exclude  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill.  I  have  already  made 
a  passing  allusion  to  it.  In  the  tliree  years  of  war  some 
600,000  children  have  been  withdrawn  prematurely  from  school 
and  become  immersed  in  industry.  They  are  working  on 
munitions,  in  the  fields,  and  in  the  mines.  In  a  thousand 
different  ways  these  children  are  contributing  to  our  success 
in  the  War.  Though  they  are  earning  wages,  and  in  some  cases 
high  wages,  let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it,  these  children 
are  incurring  a  real  sacrifice,  the  effects  of  which,  in  many 
cases,  wJU  be  felt  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  I  ask  the  House 
to  consider  whether  the  nation  has  not  incurred  a  special 
responsibility  towards  these  children  who  have  been  brought 
in  to  help  in  the  War,  often  in  circumstances  most  adverse 
to  the  formation  of  stable  character.  There  can  be  onlj^  one 
answer — that  some  special  means  must  be  found,  either  by 
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administrative  action  or  otherwise,  whereby  this  responsibility 
may  be  adequately  discharged. 

Before  I  proceed  to  outline  the  leading  features  of  the  Bill, 
I  should  like  very  briefly  to  describe  some  aspects  of  the 
movements  of  opinion  which,  in  the  minds  of  the  Government, 
have  made  a  considerable  measure  of  advance  in  education 
an  absolute  necessity.  In  the  first  place,  attention  has  been 
increasingly  directed  to  the  close  connexion  between  educa- 
tional and  physical  efficiency.  One  of  the  great  dates  in  our 
social  history  is  the  establishment  of  the  school  medical 
service  in  1907.  We  now  know,  what  we  should  not  otherwise 
have  known,  how  greatly  the  value  of  our  educational  system 
is  impaired  by  the  low  physical  conditions  of  a  vast  number 
of  the  children,  and  how  imperative  is  the  necessity  of  raising 
the  general  standard  of  physical  health  among  the  children 
of  the  poor,  if  a  great  part  of  the  money  spent  on  our  educa- 
tional system  is  not  to  be  wasted.  That  is  one  element  in 
the  movement  of  opinion.  Another  element  is  the  growing 
consciousness  that  there  is  a  lack  of  scientific  correlation 
between  the  different  parts  of  our  educational  machinery. 
We  find  an  important  and  populous  centre  without  a  secondary 
school  in  any  shape  or  form.  We  find  an  older  and  less  im- 
portant centre  with  four  secondary  schools.  We  discover 
that  even  where  there  is  an  adequate  provision  of  secondary 
schools  in  an  area  there  may  be  no  provision  of  boarding 
scholarships  such  as  may  enable  the  abler  children  of  the 
villages  to  take  advantage  of  the  schools  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, no  provision  of  advanced  teaching  for  the  older  pupils, 
and  no  provision  of  scholarships  to  the  universities.  Every 
one  realizes  the  elementary  fact  that  some  children,  if 
they  are  only  given  opportunity,  will  profit  most  through 
modern  languages  and  history,  others  by  a  scientific  and 
technical  education,  and  others  again  are  destined  by  their 
natural  turn  of  mind  to  profit  most  from  an  education  based 
largely  on  the  study  of  classical  antiquity.  But  under  our 
existing  system  we  have  no  security  that,  in  any  'area  of 
accessibility ',  to  adopt  a  vague  but  convenient  term,  these 
various  needs  and  aptitudes  will  be  provided  for.  There 
is  not  even  a  reasonable  probability  that  the  child  will  get 
the  higher  education  best  adapted  to  his  or  her  needs.    The 
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Act  of  1902  no  doubt  contemplated,  area  schemes  for  higher 
education,  but  the  duty  of  considering  the  whole  need  of  an 
area  was  left  hanging  in  the  air. 

A  third  feature  in  the  movement  of  opinion  is  the  increased 
feeling  of  social  solidarity  which  has  been  created  by  the  War. 
When  you  get  conscription,  when  you  get  a  state  of  affairs 
under  which  the  poor  are  asked  to  pour  out  their  blood  and 
to  be  mulcted  in  the  high  cost  of  living  for  large  international 
policies,  then  every  just  mind  begins  to  realize  that  the 
boundaries  of  citizenship  are  not  determined  by  wealth,  and 
that  the  same  logic  which  leads  us  to  desire  an  extension  of 
the  franchise  points  also  to  an  extension  of  education.  There 
is  a  growing  sense,  not  only  in  England  but  through  Europe, 
and  I  may  say  especially  in  France,  that  the  industrial  workers 
of  the  country  are  entitled  to  be  considered  primarily  as 
citizens  and  as  fit  subjects  for  any  form  of  education  from 
which  they  are  capable  of  profiting.  I  notice  also  that  a  new 
way  of  thinking  about  education  has  sprung  up  among  many 
of  the  more  reflecting  members  of  our  industrial  army.  They 
do  not  want  education  in  order  that  they  may  become  better 
technical  workmen  and  earn  higher  wages.  They  do  not 
want  it  in  order  that  they  may  rise  out  of  their  own  class, 
always  a  vulgar  ambition,  they  want  it  because  they  know  that, 
in  the  treasures  of  the  mind,  they  can  find  an  aid  to  good  citizen- 
ship, a  source  of  pure  enjoyment  and  a  refuge  from  the  neces- 
sary hardships  of  a  life  spent  in  the  midst  of  clanging  machinery 
in  our  hideous  cities  of  toil.  I  ask  whether  there  is  a  single 
struggling  young  student  in  this  country  to  whom  a  library 
of  good  books  has  not  made  an  elemental  democratic  appeal. 

Unlike  the  hard,  the  selfish  and  the  proud, 
They  fly  not  sullen  from  the  suppliant  crowd. 
Nor  tell  to  various  people  various  things, 
But  show  to  subjects  what  they  show  to  kings. 

I  will  now  descend  to  our  specific  proposals  which  maybe  con- 
veniently, though  not  exhaustively,  considered  under  six  heads : 

First,  we  desire  to  improve  the  administrative  organization 
of  education. 

Secondly,  we  are  anxious  to  secure  for  every  boy  and  girl 
in  this  country  an  elementary  school  life  up  to  the  age  of 
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fourteen  which  shall  be  unimpeded  by  the  competing  claims 
of  industry. 

Thirdly,  we  desire  to  establish  part-time  day  continuation 
schools  which  every  young  person  in  the  country  shall  be 
compelled  to  attend  unless  he  or  she  is  undergoing  some 
suitable  form  of  alternative  instruction. 

Fourthly,  we  make  a  series  of  proposals  for  the  development 
of  the  higher  forms  of  elementary  education  and  for  the 
improvement  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  children  and 
young  persons  under  instruction. 

P'ifthly,  we  desire  to  consolidate  the  elementary  school 
Grants,  and, 

Sixthly,  we  wish  to  make  an  effective  survey  of  the  whole 
educational  provision  in  the  country  and  to  bring  private 
educational  institutions  into  closer  and  more  convenient 
relations  to  the  national  system. 

I  will  first,  then,  deal  with  our  proposals  as  affecting  the 
general  framework  of  educational  administration.  We  impose 
a  duty  upon  the  council  of  every  county  and  county  borough 
to  provide  for  the  progressive  development  and  comprehensive 
organization  of  education  in  their  respective  areas  and  to 
submit  schemes  to  the  Board,  and  in  order  that  this  function 
may  adequately  be  discharged  we  propose  to  remove  the 
twopenny  limit  on  the  amount  to  be  raised  for  higher  forms 
of  education  which  was  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1902.  The 
council  of  a  county  or  county  borough  will,  in  other  words, 
plan  out  an  educational  policy  for  its  area.  Before  submitting 
its  scheme  to  the  Board  the  council  will  be  required  to  consult 
the  authorities  having  power  in  the  county  under  Part  III 
of  the  Act  of  1902  with  reference  to  the  mode  in  which,  and 
the  extent  to  which,  any  such  authority  will  co-operate  with 
the  council,  and  the  Board  will  be  informed  as  to  the  co-opera- 
tion to  be  anticipated  from  any  such  authority.  There  will, 
we  trust,  be  little  difficulty  in  securing  the  degree  of  co-opera- 
tion between  the  authorities  within  the  county  area  which 
may  be  requisite  for  the  representation  of  a  combined  and 
intelligent  plan  of  educational  organization  from  bottom  to 
top.  This,  then,  is  the  first  point  we  desire  to  secure.  We 
impose  a  duty  on  each  complete  authority  to  submit  an  area 
scheme,  not  for  elementary  education  only,  but  for  all  forms 
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of  education.  We  impose  a  duty  on  the  county  authorities 
to  consult  the  Part  III  authorities  in  their  area.  We  impose 
duty  on  the  Part  III  authority  to  co-operate  with  the  Part  II 
authority — that  is  to  say,  the  authority  for  higher  education — 
and,  if  required,  to  submit  a  scheme  for  the  performance  of 
its  own  duties  and  for  co-operation  with  the  Part  II  authorities. 
Finally,  we  liberate  the  county  authority  from  the  limitation 
of  the  twopenny  rate. 

But  there  are  some  educational  problems  which  can  be  more 
conveniently  considered  in  relation  to  areas  larger  than  a 
county  or  county  borough  area  and  by  bodies  representing 
a  wider  constituency.  The  supply  and  preliminary  education 
of  teachers,  for  instance,  could  be  best  dealt  with  in  relation 
to  a  large  area.  So  probably  could  a  scheme  for  scholarships 
to  be  held  at  the  secondary  schools  or  the  universities.  Or, 
again,  the  provision  and  utilization  of  secondary  schools  might 
be  planned  out  more  scientifically  and  with  less  fear  of  over- 
lapping in  a  large  area  than  in  a  small  area.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  under  the  existing  law  for  authorities  to  combine 
together  for  any  one  or  all  of  such  purposes,  but  it  seems  to 
me  desirable  that  distinct  statutory  authority  should  be  given 
for  the  formation  of  bodies  which  we  may  call  provincial 
associations.  Now,  assuming  that,  for  some  purposes,  it  may 
be  convenient  to  have  larger  areas  than  a  county  or  county 
borough,  one  of  two  ways  might  be  taken  to  effect  this  object. 
The  country  might  be  mapped  out  into  eight  or  nine  provincial 
areas,  each  provided  with  a  council  representing  the  local 
education  authority  of  the  area,  together  with  representatives 
of  the  university  and  other  interests  ;  and  wide  powers, 
including  the  power  to  levy  a  rate,  might  be  assigned  to  each 
of  these  councils.  That,  I  understand,  is  the  scheme  advocated 
by  Lord  Haldane,^  who,  of  course,  speaks  on  all  educational 
questions  with  great  authority.  Or  the  Board  might  be 
empowered  by  Statute  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
provincial  associations  after  consultation  with  the  authorities 
concerned,  the  local  education  authorities  being  empowered 
to  delegate  administrative  and  educational  functions  to  these 
associations,  and,  conversely,  the  associations  being  empowered 

^  Lord  Haldane  has  since  informed  me  that  it  was  not  part  of 
his  plan  that  provincial  associations  should  have  powers  of  rating. 
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to  exercise  any  functions  so  delegated.  The  Bill  follows  the 
second  of  these  paths.  We  think  that  it  would  be  premature 
to  carve  up  England  into  provincial  areas  or  to  embark  at 
once  on  such  a  very  large  scheme  of  devolution  as  the  advocates 
of  the  former  plan  contemplate.  We  certainly  cannot  assume 
that  the  local  education  authorities  would  be  willing  to  come 
into  such  a  plan,  so  we  think  it  wiser  to  look  for  our  larger 
authority  to  a  gradual  process  of  coalescence  fostered  by  the 
State,  probably  in  the  first  instance  with  a  view  to  some 
specific  purpose  or  group  of  purposes,  to  which  other  purposes 
might  in  time  be  added. 

We  have,  then,  county  and  county  borough  authorities 
obliged  to  submit  comprehensive  schemes  of  education  for 
their  respective  areas,  and  these  may  be  gradually  supple- 
mented by  provincial  associations  for  those  educational 
purposes  which  are  most  conveniently  dealt  with  in  relation 
to  areas  larger  than  those  of  county  and  county  boroughs. 
But  what  do  we  mean  by  comprehensive  schemes  ?  First, 
we  want  to  make  it  plain  that  the  education  given  in  our 
public  elementary  schools  is  not  to  be  considered  an  end  in 
itself,  but  as  a  stage  in  the  child's  education  destined  to  lead 
to  a  further  stage.  Secondly,  we  propose  to  require  local 
educational  authorities  under  Part  III  of  the  Education  Act 
of  1902  to  make  adequate  provision,  either  by  special  classes 
or  by  means  of  central  schools,  for  what  may  be  termed 
higher  elementary  education.  We  desire  to  meet  the  objection 
which  is  commonly,  and  not  without  justice,  advanced  against 
so  much  of  the  work  done  in  our  public  elementary  schools 
during  the  last  two  years — that  the  children  are  marking  time, 
that  their  education  is  not  bringing  them  on,  and  that  it  does 
not  fit  them  for  their  future  calling.  We  desire  to  change 
all  that,  and  our  Bill  provides  not  only  for  the  introduction 
of  practical  instruction  at  appropriate  stages,  but  for  the 
preparation  of  children  for  further  education  in  schools  other 
than  elementary,  and  for  their  transference  at  suitable  ages 
to  such  schools. 

I  pass  now  to  a  series  of  proposals  which  are  designed  to 
improve  and  to  strengthen  our  existing  fabric  of  elementary 
education  so  as  to  secure  for  every  child  in  the  Kingdom 
a  sound  physique  and  a  solid  groundwork  of  knowledge  before 
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the  period  when  the  part-time  system  begins.  We  propose 
to  encourage  the  estabhshment  of  nursery  schools  for  children 
under  five  years,  and  we  empower  the  local  education  authorities 
to  raise  the  age  at  which  normal  instruction  in  the  elementary 
schools  begins  to  six,  as  soon  as  there  is  an  adequate  supply 
of  nursery  schools  for  the  younger  children  in  the  area.  We 
propose  to  amend  the  law  of  school  attendance  so  as  to  abolish 
all  exemptions  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen,  and  we 
propose  to  place  further  restrictions  upon  the  employment 
of  children  during  the  elementary  school  period. 

The  first  of  these  proposals  rests  upon  the  belief  that 
children  are  introduced  to  the  normal  instruction  of  public 
elementary  schools  at  too  tender  an  age.  At  four  or  five 
years,  sleep  and  play  are  far  more  important  than  letters, 
and  we  feel  that  wherever  the  home  is  good  the  child  should 
be  encouraged  to  stay  with  his  or  her  mother.  We  do  not 
desire  to  compel  the  provision  of  nursery  schools,  but  we 
propose  to  enable  such  schools,  attendance  at  which  must  be 
voluntary,  to  be  aided  from  the  rates,  and  we  believe  that  to 
the  development  of  these  schools,  which  will,  I  trust,  often 
be  open-air  schools,  we  may  reasonably  look  for  a  real  improve- 
ment in  the  health  of  young  children.  The  second  proposal 
involves  as  its  consequence  the  abolition  of  what  is  known 
as  the  half-time  system.  This  is  a  system  which,  at  the 
present  moment,  mainly  flourishes  in  certain  parts  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire,  where  some  30,000  children  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen  are  permitted  to  divide  their 
working  day  between  the  factory  and  the  school.  Originally 
the  half-time  system  represented  a  concession  to  the  claims 
of  education.  Boys  and  girls  in  Lancashire  were  released 
from  the  factory  for  a  half-day's  schooling  at  a  time  when, 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  they  were  still  deprived  of  all 
educational  opportunities.  Now  the  situation  is  reversed, 
and  the  child  population  in  the  half-time  regions  of  the  North 
suffers  under  peculiar  and  exceptional  disabilities.  The  system, 
of  course,  has  its  defenders,  as  any  system  long  continued 
and  become  a  habit  must.  The  wages  earned  by  the  children 
are  acceptable  to  the  parents.  The  labour  supplied  by  the 
children  is  acceptable  to  the  employers,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  see  any  grounds,  apart  from  the  convenience  of  cheap 
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labour,  upon  which  the  continuance  of  this  exceptional  system 
can  be  defended.  It  is  no  argument  to  plead  that  the  regions 
in  which  this  system  is  practised  are  conspicuous  for  energy 
and  intelligence.  If  such  a  statement  be  true,  as  I  think  it 
is,  it  only  proves  once  more  how  native  vigour  may  triumph 
over  serious  obstacles.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  be 
bringing  any  form  of  accusation  against  the  employers  of 
half-time  labour,  many  of  whom  are  most  considerate  to  the 
claims  of  their  workpeople. 

But  the  system  has  been  condemned  by  every  educationist 
and  every  social  reformer.  It  is  bad  for  the  physique  of  the 
children.  It  is  injurious  to  the  intellectual  prospects  of  the 
half-timer.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  work  upon  which 
the  children  are  engaged  is  not  such  as  to  develop  the  higher 
forms  of  industrial  activity,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  when 
the  half-time  system  is  once  admitted  in  the  textile  system 
it  spreads  to  other  forms  of  employment  as  well.  We  consider 
then  that  the  time  has  come  when,  in  the  general  interests 
of  the  country  and  in  the  special  interest  of  the  children 
concerned,  notice  should  be  given  that  this  system  should 
after  a  convenient  interval  come  to  an  end,  and  we  consider 
that  the  termination  of  the  War,  when  a  large  mass  of  new 
labour  will  be  thrown  on  the  market,  will  be  a  convenient 
period  at  which  to  terminate  this  undesirable  custom. 

The  third  measure  for  improving  our  elementary  school 
education  is  the  further  regulation  of  the  employment  of 
children  during  the  period  of  daily  elementary  school  life. 
We  desire  a  full  period  of  school  life,  unimpaired  by  the- 
competing  claims  of  employment,  for  all  children  of  the  working 
population.  At  the  present  moment  the  value  of  our  elemen- 
tary school  education  is  gravely  harmed  by  the  work  which 
is  imposed  upon  children  out  of  school  hours.  They  are  liable 
to  be  employed  for  three  hours  before  the  school  opens  and 
for  some  hours  after  the  school  closes,  and  the  general  opinion 
of  my  inspectors  is  that  of  all  reforms  affecting  elementary 
education  there  is  none  more  vital  than  the  enforcement  of 
strict  limitation  of  the  employment  of  children  in  their  school- 
going  days.  This  is  not  merely  a  question  of  scholastic  effi- 
ciency. It  affects  the  physical  welfare  of  the  race.  We  have  now 
an  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  health 
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of  our  children  suffers  from  premature  or  excessive  employ- 
ment. You  may  trace  the  evil  effects  in  diminished  height 
and  weight,  in  curvature  of  the  spine,  in  cardiac  affections,  and 
in  deficiency  of  the  senses,  especially  the  sense  of  vision, 
and  in  the  bad  dentition  of  our  working  classes.  The  reports 
of  our  school  medical  service  are  full  of  them. 

Accordingly  we  propose  that  no  child  under  twelve  shall 
be  employed  for  profit,  and  here  we  have  already  been  antici- 
pating by  bye  laws  passed  in  some  of  our  large  municipalities, 
and  we  further  provide  that  no  child  under  fourteen  shall  be 
employed  on  any  day  on  which  he  is*  required  to  attend  school 
before  the  close  of  school  hours  or  after  eight  p.m.  on  that  day, 
or  on  other  days  before  six  a.m.  or  after  eight  p.m.  The 
House  will  observe  that  under  this  provision  a  child  between 
twelve  and  fourteen  may  be  employed  between  six  a.m.  and 
eight  p.m.  on  Saturdays  and  during  school  holidays,  and, 
though  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  something 
to  be  said  for  a  little  employment  on  days  on  which  the 
school  provides  no  regular  work,  we  are  fully  sensible  that 
this  liberty  may  be  abused  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  and  the  Bill  accordingly  provides  that  the  local  education 
authority,  if  they  are  satisfied,  on  the  report  of  the  school 
medical  officer  or  otherwise,  that  the  child  is  being  employed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  prejudicial  to  health  or  education,  may 
forbid  or  regulate  that  employment.  We  have  also  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  the  local  education  authority  should 
decide  that  it  would  be  wise  to  continue  the  elementary 
.education  either  of  the  boys  or  the  girls  in  their  area,  or  of 
boys  or  girls  following  particular  occupations  in  that  area,  up 
to  the  age  of  fifteen,  they  shall  be  empowered  to  do  so. 

I  now  come  to  the  most  novel  if  not  the  most  important 
provision  in  the  Bill.  We  propose  that,  with  certain  exceptions 
defined  in  the  Bill,  every  young  person  no  longer  under  any 
obligation  to  attend  a  public  elementary  school  shall  attend 
such  continuation  school  as  the  local  education  authority  of 
the  area  in  which  he  resides  may  require  for  a  period  of 
320  hours  in  the  year,  or  the  equivalent  of  eight  hours  a  week 
for  forty  weeks.  The  main  exceptions  are  the  following  : 
Attendance  at  such  schools  will  not  be  required  in  the  case 
of  a  young  person  who  has  received,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
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Board,  suitable  full-time  instruction  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen, 
or  has  passed  the  matriculation  examination  of  a  university 
of  tlie  United  Kingdom  or  an  examination  recognized  as  an 
equivalent  to  that,  or  is  shown  to  be  under  suitable  and  efficient 
part-time  instruction.  In  other  words,  we  provide  that  every 
young  person  in  the  kingdom  who  has  not  received  a  full-time 
education  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  should  receive  a  part-time 
education  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  either  in  schools  provided 
by  the  local  education  authority  or  in  schools  under  their 
direction,  such  as  the  schools  established  by  manufacturers 
in  their  works,  or  in  schools  providing  satisfactory  alternative 
instruction.  We  do  not  desire  to  discourage  voluntary  effort. 
On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  very  great  benefit  accrues 
from  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  employers  of  their  educa- 
tional responsibilities  towards  their  employees,  and  we  believe 
that  a  great  many  more  employers  may  be  induced  to  start 
part-time  schools  connected  with  their  own  concerns,  in  view 
of  the  general  obligations  created  under  this  Bill  for  some  form 
of  continued  education  throughout  the  period  of  adolescence. 

There  is  another  matter  of  great  importance  in  reference 
to  this  proposal.  The  Bill  provides  that  part-time  instruction 
shall  be  given  by  day.  It  must  be  taken  out  of  the  employer's 
time,  and  provision  is  made  to  ensure  that  the  young  person 
who  is  required  to  attend  continuation  classes  shall  not  be 
worked  unduly  long  hours  during  the  days  on  which  the  classes 
are  held,  and  that  he  or  she  shall  be  given  a  reasonable  interval 
for  food,  rest,  and  washing  between  work  and  school.  The 
classes  then  are  to  be  held  by  day,  and  the  pupils  are  to  come 
to  the  schools  in  a  fit  condition  to  benefit  by  the  instruction. 
It  is  further  provided  that  the  classes  are  not  to  be  held  on 
Sunday  or  any  holiday  or  half-holiday  which  a  young  person 
is  accustomed  to  enjoy.  The  proposal  comes  to  this,  that,  in 
general,  young  persons  who  are  not  undergoing  full-time 
instruction  will  be  liberated  from  industrial  toil  for  the  equiva- 
lent of  three  half-days  a  week  during  forty  weeks — ^two  half- 
days  to  be  spent  in  school,  while  one  will  be  a  half-holiday. 

I  will  now  briefly  explain  how  these  continuation  schools 
are  to  be  set  up  and  what  are  the  governing  ideas  as  to  their 
educational  purpose.  The  Bill  devolves  upon  the  local  educa- 
tion authority,  under  Part  II  of  the  Education  Act,  1902, 
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either  separately  or  in  conjunction  with  other  local  education 
authorities,  the  duty  of  submitting  schemes  for  a  system  of 
continuation  schools.  The  schemes  must  be  submitted  before 
an  appointed  day.  Whatever  the  date  may  be,  a  liberal 
allowance  of  time  must  be  granted  to  the  local  education 
authorities  in  which  to  think  out  a  system  appropriate  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  locality.  No  doubt  the  local  education 
authority  will  consult,  indeed,  under  the  terms  of  the  Bill 
they  are  compelled  to  consult,  industrial  and  other  interests, 
and  it  is  contemplated  that  there  may  be  a  considerable 
variety  of  type  in  these  schools. 

The  schools  for  the  rural  populations  will  no  doubt  be 
mainly  held  in  the  winter  months,  and  one  advantage  of  our 
local  system  of  administration  is  that  it  enables  these  new 
schools  to  fit  in  with  the  varying  industrial  requirements 
of  different  regions.  The  character  of  the  instruction  will 
be  partly  physical.  We  feel  that  it  is  important  to  secure 
a  physical  minimum  in  the  nation,  and  that  this  is  just  as 
important  for  girls  as  for  boys.  It  will  not  be  solely  physical. 
We  shall  hope  to  continue  the  general  education,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  have  been  laid  in  the  public  elementary  school, 
and  to  give  in  addition  a  vocational  bias,  the  force  of  which 
will  be  graduated  according  to  the  age  and  occupation  of  the 
pupil.  The  details  of  the  courses  will,  as  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, vary  from  locality  to  locality.  The  courses  given  in 
the  rural  districts  will  not  be  identical  with  those  given  in 
the  towns,  but  the  governing  conception  of  the  scheme  will 
be  identical  over  the  whole  country — the  production  of  good 
citizens,  able  to  make  the  most  of  themselves  and  of  the 
environment  in  which  they  are  placed. 

And  here  I  may  be  asked  whether  the  spell  of  eight  hours 
a  week,  or  320  hours  a  year,  is,  in  reality,  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish any  substantial  educational  purpose,  and  why,  the 
principle  once  admitted,  a  longer  period  has  not  been  suggested. 
I  need  not  say  that  on  purely  educational  grounds  I  should 
have  preferred  a  larger  amount  of  instruction,  even  if  that 
amount  had  been  confined  to  the  age  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen,  but,  after  careful  consideration,  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  practical  obstacles  were  too  great,  that  it  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  us  to  provide,  in  a  reasonable 
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length  of  time,  the  requisite  supply  of  teachers  of  ability, 
that  the  scheme,  if  it  is  to  be  made  accessible  to  the  working 
people,  would  have  to  be  supplemented  by  a  very  large 
expenditure  in  maintenance  allowances  and  buildings,  and 
that  it  would  involve  too  great  a  disturbance  of  the  juvenile 
labour  market.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  not  like  it  to  go 
abroad  that  I  regard  the  period  of  eight  hours  a  week  either 
as  ideal  or  as  the  necessary  limit.  I  feel  to  the  full  the  strength 
of  the  contention  that  young  people,  whatever  may  be  their 
station  in  life,  should  primarily  be  regarded  as  subjects  for 
education  and  not  as  parts  of  the  industrial  machine,  and  it 
may  be  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  it  will  become 
practicable,  with  the  approval  of  Parliament,  to  extend  the 
period  of  schooling  in  particular  areas,  or  perhaps  even  for 
the  whole  juvenile  population.  The  Bill  makes  provision 
for  such  a  contingency.  Meanwhile  I  trust  that  many  of  the 
students  in  our  continuation  schools  will  not  be  content  with 
the  statutory  courses  only.  We  also  believe  that  many  of 
them,  once  brought  under  this  beneficial  influence,  will  be 
more  ready  to  join  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  boy  scouts,  girl 
guides,  and  other  such  wholesome  associations,  carrying  with 
them  intellectual  and  social  advantages.  We  expressly 
empower,  under  this  measure,  local  education  authorities 
to  provide  school  camps  and  social  training  with  a  view  to 
the  needs  of  this  class  of  student.  I  confess  I  am  a  great 
believer  in  the  value  of  school  camps  for  boys  between  fourteen 
and  eighteen,  and  I  trust  that  this  Bill  may  pass  into  law  in 
sufficient  time  to  justify  the  acquisition  by  the  local  education 
authorities  of  some  of  the  material  equipment  for  camp  life 
with  which  the  War  Office  has  so  plentifully  provided  us. 

In  asking  the  employers  of  this  country  to  assent  to  these 
changes,  the  establishment  of  day  continuation  classes,  the 
abolition  of  half-time  in  those  regions  where  it  still  continues 
to  exist,  and  the  further  regulation  of  employment  during  the 
period  of  elementary  school  life,  I  am  conscious  that  I  am 
asking  them  to  submit  to  readjustments  in  the  organization 
of  their  industries  which,  in  some  cases,  will  be  troublesome 
to  effect,  but  I  rest  my  appeal  upon  the  broad  ground  of 
national  advantage.  We  have  reached  a  point  in  our  history 
when  we  must  take  long  views.     We  are  a  comparatively 
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small  country,  we  have  /incurred  the  hostility  of  a  nation 
with  a  larger  population  and  with  a  greater  extent  of  concen- 
trated territory  and  with  a  more  powerful  organization  of 
its  resources.  We  cannot  flatter  ourselves  with  the  comfortable 
notion,  I  wish  we  could,  that  after  this  War  the  fierce  rivalry 
of  Germany  will  disappear  and  hostile  feeling  altogether  die 
down.  That  in  itself  constitutes  a  reason  for  giving  the  youth 
of  our  country  the  best  preparation  which  ingenuity  can  suggest. 
And  there  is  another  reason.  We  are  extending  the  franchise, 
we  are  making  a  greater  demand  than  ever  before  upon  the 
civic  spirit  of  the  ordinary  man  and  woman  at  a  time  when 
the  problems  of  national  life  and  of  world  policy  upon  which 
this  House  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  have  become  exceed- 
ingly complex  and  difficult,  and  how  can  we  expect  an  intelli- 
gent response  to  the  demands  which  the  community  propose 
to  make  upon  the  instructed  judgement  of  its  men  and  women 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  make  some  further  sacrifices  in  order 
to  form  and  fashion  the  minds  of  the  young  ? 

I  have  the  privilege  of  knowing  many  manufacturers  in 
this  country,  and  I  have  never  found  them  reluctant  to  adopt 
a  course  in  which  their  judgernent  discerned  a  balance  of 
advantage  to  the  nation.  In  many  lands  there  is  a  permanent 
system  of  military  conscription.  The  greater  part  of  the  young 
men  of  the  nation  is  withdrawn  from  industrial  work  for  the 
purely  unproductive  purpose  of  military  exercises.  We  are 
proposing  not  a  form  of  military  conscription  but  a  form  of 
educational  investment  which  will  involve  far  less  dislocation 
of  industry,  far  less  withdrawal  of  labour,  and  will  be  open 
to  none  of  those  powerful  objections  to  which  any  system  of 
military  conscription  is  necessarily  exposed.  Even  if  we 
describe  continued  education  as  a  tax  upon  industry  it  will 
be  a  comparatively  small  tax.  In  reality  the  word  '  tax  ' 
is  a  misnomer.  We  cannot  describe  anything  as  a  tax  which 
has  for  its  necessary  effect  an  addition  to  the  capital  upon  which 
the  tax  has  been  imposed.  It  is  our  contention  that  this  will 
be  precisely  the  effect  of  continuation  classes,  that  what  the 
nation  spends  with  one  hand  it  will  get  back  with  the  other, 
and  that  our  people  will  be  stronger,  more  intelligent,  and  better 
disciplined  through  some  measure  of  educational  control 
continued  through  the  whole  period  of  adolescence.     And  I 
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would  ask  employers  of  this  country  who  may  be  disposed 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  this  measure  to  reflect  how  greatly 
the  success  of  industry  depends  on  the  character  of  their 
employees.  A  factory  is  like  a  ship,  one  bad  hand  rots  the 
whole  company.  There  is  notoriously  no  gift  more  prized 
in  a  good  firm  than  the  capacity  to  pick  out  character.  The 
employers  of  this  country  have  a  supreme  interest  in  the 
formation  of  industrial  character,  and  we  believe  that  the 
measures  which  we  propose  will  be  calculated  not  only  to 
arrest  that  process  of  degradation  which  is  too  often  apparent 
after  the  close  of  the  elementary  school  period,  but  to  give 
to  the  industrial  character  of  our  people  just  that  additional 
measure  of  stability  which  it  so  pre-eminently  lacks.  The 
system  will  be  good  for  boys,  but  even  better  for  girls. 

I  have  now  enumerated  the  main  provisions  of  the  Bill. 
To  these  are  added  certain  clauses  extending  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  local  education  authorities.  As  I  have  already 
explained,  the  Government  is  desirous  of  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity of  assisting  the  physical  education  of  the  people  in  every 
possible  way.  Physical  training  is  already  an  element,  perhaps 
not  a  sufficient  element,  in  our  elementary  school  curriculum, 
and  grants  have  recently  been  sanctioned  for  organizers  of 
physical  training  in  our  public  elementary  schools.  The 
present  Bill  gives  to  physical  training  a  place  in  our  continua- 
tion schools.  Every  boy  and  girl  in  those  schools  will  receive 
physical  training.  It  even  goes  further.  It  empowers  the  local 
education  authority  to  establish  nursery  schools  for  young 
children,  to  maintain  playing  fields,  school  baths,  holiday  or 
school  camps,  and  centres  and  equipment  for  physical  training, 
and  it  extends  the  powers  and  duties  with  respect  to  medical 
inspection  and  treatment  now  enjoyed  or  exercised  by  the 
local  education  authorities  in  the  case  of  elementary  schools 
to  secondary  schools  provided  by  them  and  to  continuation 
schools  under  their  direction  and  control.  Let  us  consider 
what  that  means.  Let  us  consider  what  it  means  to  a  girl 
drawn  from  a  slum  in  one  of  our  great  manufacturing  towns. 
She  will  be  under  the  continual  inspection  and  supervision 
of  the  school  medical  service.  From  the  age  at  which  she 
enters  school,  and  during  the  whole  period  of  childhood  and 
adolescence,  she  will  have  the  advantage  of  physical  exercise 
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and  remedial  training  as  well  as  the  practical  training,  which 
will  be  part  of  the  work  of  the  continuation  schools. 

I  pass  to  the  administrative  provisions.  Among  these  I 
would  select  three  for  special  comment.  The  first  relates  to 
the  inspection  of  schools  and  other  educational  institutions 
not  otherwise  liable  to  inspection  by  Government  Depart- 
ments. These  are  the  public  schools  and  the  private  pre- 
paratory schools.  Many  of  these  schools  are  notoriously 
among  the  best  in  England,  but  they  depend  upon  private 
endowments  or  fees  and  are  not  liable  to  inspection.  We 
do  not  propose  to  compel  these  schools  to  submit  to  the 
inspection  by  the  Board,  but  we  do  propose  to  empower  the 
Board  to  inspect  such  schools  upon  request  free  of  charge. 
It  is  true  that  we  already  have  this  power  In  the  case  of  a  large 
number  of  schools  falling  within  this  category.  The  public 
schools,  and  many  private  schools,  which  obviously  reach  or 
nearly  approach  the  standard  required  by  the  Board  for 
recognition  as  efficient  secondary  schools  have  been  able  for 
the  last  ten  years  to  obtain  free  inspection,  and  the  names 
of  well-known  schools  of  both  classes  are  to  be  found  on  our 
published  list.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Unless  a  school 
does  appear  to  be  likely  to  reach  that  standard,  free  inspection 
is  denied  to  them.  But  it  is  certain  that  a  very  large  number 
of  schools  at  present  do  not  fulfil  this  condition.  It  is  clearly 
in  the  interest  of  the  parents  and  of  the  community  that  those 
schools  should  benefit  by  such  experience  and  guidance  as 
the  Board  can  put  at  their  disposal.  Many  of  them  would  be 
glad  of  advice  and  encouragement,  but  they  are  just  the  schools 
which  find  it  impossible  to  ask  for  an  inspection  which  must 
be  paid  for. 

The  second  point  relates  to  educational  information.  There 
is  probably  no  civilized  country  in  Europe  in  which  the 
Government  know  so  little  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  field 
of  education  as  England.  The  Board  has  no  knowledge  at 
all  of  a  very  large  number  of  schools  and  educational  institu- 
tions, no  official  knowledge  of  many  of  them,  and  very  scanty 
and  precarious  knowledge  of  those  that  are  outside  its  system 
of  grants.  I  fear  that  not  a  few  private  venture  schools  are 
frauds  on  the  public.  The  teaching  is  deplorable.  The 
buildings  are  inappropriate.     There  is  no  adequate  security 
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for  the  health  and  progress  of  the  pupils.  Now  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  wish  to  put  down  private  schools.  We  recognize 
that  many  of  them  are  excellent,  and  that  there  is  great  value 
in  permitting  educational  experiments  of  all  kinds  to  be  made 
even  at  the  cost  of  some  disregard  of  normal  standards  of 
efficiency.  But,  in  view  of  the  large  sums  of  public  money 
invested  in  education,  we  think  that  the  Board  should  be  in 
a  position  to  inform  themselves  and  Parliament,  more  exactly 
than  we  can  now  do,  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
total  provision  of  education  in  the  country.  Accordingly, 
the  Bill  provides  that  where  the  necessary  information  is  not 
otherwise  available,  the  Board  may  call  upon  every  school 
or  educational  institution  to  furnish  particulars. 

Thirdly,  we  provide  in  the  Bill  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
Grants  made  to  elementary  education.  It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  a  block  area  Grant  made  to  a  local  education 
authority  in  respect  of  its  general  educational  system  is  more 
satisfactory  than  a  number  of  different  Grants  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  particular  schools,  and  particular  subjects  or 
activities.  The  introduction  of  the  block  Grant  system  will, 
I  hope,  conduce  to  further  simplification  and  to  the  saving 
of  clerical  and  administrative  labour,  both  in  Whitehall  and 
in  the  provinces,  though  I  think  it  only  fair  to  add  that  this 
process  will  undoubtedly  involve  a  heavier  burden  of  responsi- 
bility and  a  more  delicate  and  enlightened  exercise  of  discretion, 
both  in  the  centre  and  at  the  periphery.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  if  you  have  a  general  block  Grant  system,  not  allocated 
for  specific  purposes,  you  do  neccvssarily  imply  that  there  will 
be  a  considerable  supply  of  intelligence,  both  at  the  centre 
and  at  the  circumference.  The  change  is  not  only  to  be 
recommended  on  grounds  of  economy.  I  believe  that  the 
moral  effects  of  the  proposal  which  I  am  pressing  upon  the 
House  will  be  all  to  the  good.  We  want  local  education 
authorities  to  look  at  the  State  system  of  Grants  broadly, 
and  we  desire  our  own  attitude  to  be  equally  liberal.  We  do 
not  want  the  local  education  authority  to  view  every  topic 
from  the  Grant-earning  angle  ;  to  consider  whether  by  doing 
one  thing  or  another,  by  developing  one  subject  or  another, 
they  may  earn  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  of  State  Grant. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  writing  letters  to  the  local  educational 
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authorities  arguing  that  we  are  paying  them  6s.  Sd.  too  much, 
or,  it  may  be,  not  paying  them  6s.  Sd.  too  little.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Minister  for  Education  is  to  be  really  responsible 
to  Parliament  for  the  expenditure  of  the  large  sums  which 
are  voted  by  Parliament,  and  if  Parliament  is  to  have  any 
security  that  it  gets  good  value  for  its  money,  it  is,  of  course, 
essential  that  the  central  authority  should  retain  indisputable 
and  effective  power  to  administer  Grants  so  as  to  give  effect 
to  the  national  policy,  and  equally  to  protect  the  national 
interest.  Some  local  authorities  are  better  and  more  to  be 
trusted  than  others.  Subject  to  this  reservation  and,  broadly 
speaking,  the  more  freedom  and  responsibility  we  can  give 
the  local  authorities  the  better,  I  feel,  it  will  be. 

I  have  sketched  the  general  features  of  the  measure  which 
I  have  the  honour,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  of  submitting 
to  the  House.  We  assume  that  education  is  one  of  the  good 
things  of  life  which  should  be  more  widely  shared  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  case  amongst  the  children  and  young 
persons  of  the  country.-  We  assume  that  education  should 
be  the  education  of  the  whole  man,  spiritually,  intellectually, 
and  physically,  and  that  it  is  not  beyond  the  resources  of 
civilization  to  devise  a  scheme  of  education,  possessing  certain 
common  qualities,  but  admitting  at  the  same  time  of  large 
variation  from  which  the  whole  youth  of  the  country,  iTtale 
and  female,  may  derive  benefit.  We  assume  that  the  principles 
upon  which  well-to-do  parents  proceed  in  the  education  of 
their  families  are  valid  also  mutatis  mutandis  for  the  families 
of  the  poor  ;  that  the  State  has  need  to  secure  for  its  juvenile 
population  conditions  under  which  mind,  body,  and  character 
may  be  harmoniously  developed.  We  feel  also  that  in  the 
existing  circumstances  the  life  of  the  rising  generation  can 
only  be  protected  against  the  injurious  effects  of  industrial 
pressure  by  a  further  measure  of  State  compulsion.  But  we 
argue  that  the  compulsion  proposed  in  this  Bill  will  be  no 
sterilizing  restriction  of  wholesome  liberty,  but  an  essential 
condition  of  a  larger  and  more  enlightened  freedom,  which 
will  tend  to  stimulate  civic  spirit,  to  promote  general  culture 
and  technical  knowledge,  and  to  diffuse  a  steadier  judgement 
and  a  better  informed  opinion  through  the  whole  body  of  the 
community. 


MANCHESTER 

September  25,  1917 

I  HAVE  come  down  to  Manchester  to  ask  you  to  consider 
a  Bill  for  the  diminution  of  ignorance,  unhappiness,  mis- 
conduct, and  disease,  and  the  great  audience  which  I  see 
before  me  carries  with  it  an  assurance  that  I  may  at  least 
count  upon  a  provisional  measure  of  sympathy  and  support 
in  a  scheme  which  has  been  devised  to  extend  the  facilities 
for  public  education  in  this  country. 

When  I  was  appointed  to  my  present  post  at  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  public  Press  of  the  country  was  pleased  to 
approve  the  appointment  on  the  ground  of  my  long  and  direct 
association  with  educational  work.  But  education  is  far  too 
serious  a  matter  to  be  left  to  the  educationalists.  It  is  a  matter 
in  which  the  whole  nation  has  an  immediate  concern.  Every 
parent  is  interested,  every  child  is  interested.  The  whole 
future  of  our  race  and  of  our  position  in  the  world  depends  upon 
the  wisdom  of  the  arrangements  which  we  make  for  education. 
But  apart  from  the  universal  appeal  which  the  subject  makes 
to  the  whole  community,  there  is  something  in  the  special 
character  of  our  educational  organization  which  imposes 
upon  all  of  us  the  obligation  of  being  concerned  with  the 
upbringing  of  young  people.  We  do  not  make  a  mystery 
of  education  in  this  country.  We  do  not  entrust  it  to  a  priest- 
hood or  confide  it  to  the  administration  of  a  body  of  technical 
experts.  The  national  schools  of  this  country  are  governed 
by  popular  bodies,  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  deriving 
their  financial  resources  from  the  taxes  and  the  rates.  Our 
system  of  education  is  administered  locally  and,  to  an  extent 
which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  depends  for  its  sufficiency 
upon  the  degree  of  pride  which  the  locality  takes  in  its  schools 
and  upon  the  degree  of  importance  which  it  attaches  to  their 
efficient  maintenance. 

If,  then,  there  is  to  be  an  educational  advance  in  this 
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country  it  must  be  demanded  by  popular  opinion,  it  must  be 
supported  by  local  effort,  it  must  have  behind  it  the  driving 
force  which  can  only  be  given  by  a  great  and  massive  impulse 
of  the  general  will.  I  believe  that  the  hour  has  struck  for 
a  great  educational  advance  in  this  country,  the  more  so 
because  the  years  which  preceded  the  great  War  were  marked 
by  such  incessant  and  fruitful  progress  along  the  paths  of 
promise  that  any  changes  which  we  may  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing now  will  only  be  the  logical  completion  of  a  long 
series  of  quiet  improvements,  the  work  of  devoted  men  and 
women,  labouring  unobtrusively  to  a  common  end,  which 
have  already  been  incorporated  into  our  practice.  The  field 
has  been  sown,  the  corn  is  ripening  under  the  sun,  and  the  time 
has  come  to  reap  the  harvest. 

To  speak  of  Manchester  merely  as  the  capital  of  the  cotton 
trade  is  an  insult.  Manchester  is  not  only  a  great  centre  of 
industry  but  a  great  centre  of  education  and  culture.  You 
have  a  vigorous  University,  eminent  in  many  directions  and 
not  least  in  the  department  of  historical  inquiry — the  only 
province  into  which  I  can  venture  to  intrude  a  personal 
opinion.  You  have  your  excellent  municipal  school  of  Techno- 
logy, your  famous  Rylands  Library,  your  well-devised  scheme 
of  evening  continuation  schools,  and  in  the  Manchester 
Grammar  School  you  have  not  only  the  largest  but  also  one 
of  the  best  secondary  schools  in  the  country.  I  need  not, 
therefore,  be  at  pains  to  elaborate  before  a  Manchester  audience 
the  general  claims  of  public  Education.  You  know,  as  well 
as  I  do,  that  culture  is  worth  having  for  its  own  sake,  and  that 
whereas  of  money  it  may  be  said  that  the  more  there  is  for 
one  person,  the  less  there  is  for  another,  the  reverse  is  true  of 
art  and  knowledge,  and  that  the  more  of  these  any  one  may 
succeed  in  getting  for  himself,  the  more  there  will  be  for 
everybody  else. 

And  I  have  been  specially  encouraged  by  noting  a  recent 
communication  from  Sir  Alexander  Porter  to  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  to  the  eifect  that  all  your  secondary  schools  are  full 
and  that  scholars  are  waiting  for  admission,  that  pupils  have 
to  be  turned  away  from  the  Girls'  High  School,  that  the  Man- 
chester Grammar  School  and  its  three  preparatory  schools 
are  full  and  overflowing,  and  that  if  you  were  able  to  put 
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a  girdle  of  secondary  schools  around  your  city  you  could  have 
them  filled  almost  before  they  were  ready  for  occupation. 

There  is  a  French  epigram  :  *  II  faut  mourir  aimable  si 
on  peut ',  *  One  must  die  sweet-tempered  if  possible  ',  and 
depend  on  it  there  is  no  recipe  for  a  benignant  and  sweet  old 
age  half  so  good  as  a  happy  infancy  and  childhood.  Now 
I  am  far  from  saying  that  our  elementary  schools  are  perfect. 
They  are  very  varied  in  quality,  some  very  good,  others  very 
indifferent,  others  betwixt  and  between,  but  I  am  confident 
of  this,  that  they  have  done  more  to  promote  happiness  among 
the  children  of  the  people  than  any  other  agency  in  the 
country,  and  that  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  drawn  from  the 
slums  of  our  great  cities  look  back  to  their  school  days  as  the 
best  period  of  their  lives.  This  is  no  random  shot.  It  is  an 
impression  derived  not  only  from  personal  visits  to  the  schools 
but  from  the  perusal  of  letters  written  from  the  Front  from 
ex-elementary  school  pupils  to  the  master  under  whom  they 
received  their  education,  and  if  it  be  true,  as  I  think  it  is, 
that  the  general  tendency  of  our  popular  education  is  to  produce 
happiness  and  a  sense  that  life  is  well  worth  living,  then  our 
system  is  a  great  source  of  national  strength  and  well  worth 
the  money  which  it  costs. 

And  this  leads  me  to  my  main  proposition.  I  have  come 
here  to  contend  that  we  want  more  education  in  this  country 
and  for  this  country.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  be  satisfied 
with  a  state  of  things  under  which  most  of  our  teachers  are 
grossly  underpaid  and  many  of  our  school  children — and  this 
evil  is  specially  rampant  in  Manchester — are  so  fatigued  by 
industrial  toil  before  the  school  meets  as  to  be  unable  to  profit 
by  their  instruction.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  be  satisfied 
with  classes  of  60  or  with  an  education  which  ends  at  12,  13, 
or  14  years  of  age — well  before  the  period  at  which  a  really 
lively  sense  of  the  interest  attaching  to  school  lessons  normally 
begins.  I  feel  that  as  taxpayers  and  ratepayers  we  are  entitled 
to  claim  that  if  we  have  a  system  of  public  education  at  all, 
a  system  costing  over  30  millions  of  money,  it  should  be  worked 
under  conditions  admitting  of  its  yielding  the  best  results 
of  which  it  is  capable,  and  that  it  should  not  continue  to  be 
worked  under  conditions  which  are  injurious  to  its  prospects 
of  success. 
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The  proposition  for  which  I  am  contending  is  that  youth 
is  the  period  of  life  specially  set  apart  for  education.  Is  that 
a  platitude  or  a  paradox  ?  It  is  both.  Everybody  admits 
that  young  people  must  learn  something  ;  everybody  seems 
content  to  accept  a  system  of  society  under  which  the  vast 
majority  of  young  people  wind  up  their  learning  before  they 
know  what  learning  really  is.  Now,  I  venture  to  plead  for 
a  state  of  society  in  which  learning  comes  first  and  earning 
comes  second  among  the  obligations  of  youth,  not  for  one 
class  only,  but  for  all  young  people.  At  present  the  rich  learn 
and  the  poor  earn.  I  do  not  wish  to  deprive  the  poor  of  their 
earnings  or  the  rich  of  their  learning,  but  I  wish  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  poor  to  learn  as  well  as  earn,  and,  what  is 
even  more  important,  to  create  a  feeling  in  society  that  during 
the  period  of  adolescence  the  learning  part  of  life,  whether 
the  learning  be  done  in  schools  or  farms  or  factories,  is  really 
more  essential  than  the  earning  part,  more  essential  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  society  of  which  that  individual  is  a 
member.  I  shall  be  told  that  life  itself  is  a  school.  Very  true. 
There  is  not  a  calling,  however  dull  and  insignificant,  which 
does  not  leave  its  impress  upon  character.  To  sweep  a  crossing 
is  an  education  of  a  kind — ^perhaps  in  patience — and  to  sell 
newspapers  educates,  I  suppose,  the  vocal  chords  and  breeds 
a  temper  of  spirited  activity.  But  I  say  that  if  life  is  a  school 
for  character  it  is,  at  best,  a  very  capricious  and  uncertain 
school,  and  that  this  is  so  may  be  proved  by  the  simple  fact 
that  there  is  not  a  parent  in  the  world  of  ordinary  prudence 
and  sufficient  means  who  does  not  go  to  some  expense  and 
pains  to  shield  his  children  from  this  school  of  life  until  the 
impressionable  period  of  adolescence  is  overpassed. 

Now  the  plan  of  the  Education  Bill  js  very  simple.  We 
propose  to  improve  our  elementary  education  first  by  prohibit- 
ing the  employment  for  profit  of  children  attending  a  public 
elementary  school  on  the  days  on  which  the  school  meets 
until  such  time  as  the  school  closes  ;  secondly,  by  promoting 
in  various  ways  higher  elementary  education  ;  and  thirdly, 
by  providing  that  all  children  should  have  a  full-time  elemen- 
tary education  up  to  the  age  of  14,  and  that  both  in  extent 
and  content  it  should  be  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of 
the  scholars  to  absorb  it.    Those,  roughly  speaking,  are  our 
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proposals  for  elementary  education  ;  but  we  propose,  further, 
that  the  children  on  leaving  the  elementary  school  should  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  wind  up  their  education  entirely.  We 
propose  that  all  yoimg  persons  who  have  not  received  a  full- 
time  education  in  a  secondary  school  up  to  16,  or  who  are  not 
otherwise  under  suitable  instruction,  should  be  compelled  to 
attend  continuation  classes  held  by  day  from  the  age  of  14 
to  the  age  of  18  during  320  hours  a  year,  or  an  average  of 
8  hours  a  week  for  40  weeks. 

I  am  told  that  these  proposals  will  inconvenience  the  textile 
industry.  I  read,  with  great  interest,  an  able  letter  by  Mr.  John 
McConnell,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Fine  Cotton  Spinners' 
Association,  which  was  published  in  the  Manchester  Guardian 
for  September  3,  arguing  against  my  proposals  and  putting 
forward  an  alternative  suggestion.  And  let  me  here  say  that 
if  all  the  controversies  which  may  be  aroused  by  the  Education 
Bill  are  conducted  in  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  McConnell  conducts 
his  controversy,  I  shall  make  no  complaint.  Mr.  McConnell 
does  not  scoff  at  education  ;  he  believes  in  it.  He  says  that 
it  is  '  certainly  time  that  the  Lancashire  cotton  spinners  and 
manufacturers  put  their  heads  together  and  worked  out 
a  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  education  of  their  younger 
workpeople  '  ;  and  that  is  my  idea  too.  Only  under  the 
proposals  of  the  Bill  the  scheme  will  be  worked  out  by  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  local  education  authorities  in 
co-operation  with  the  cotton  spinners  and  manufacturers  and 
under  certain  governing  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Bill. 
Now,  it  is  to  these  governing  conditions  that  Mr.  McConnell 
takes  exception.  He  does  not  like  the  abolition  of  half-time, 
and  he  does  not  like  the  day  continuation  classes.  He  says 
that  the  effect  of  these  two  changes  upon  the  labour  supply 
in  the  textile  industry  will  be  serious,  that  24  per  cent,  of  the 
workers  will  be  affected,  and  that  the  two  changes  taken 
together  will  diminish  by  8  per  cent,  the  labour  supply  in  the 
spinning  and  weaving  industries.  I  think  that  this  estimate 
errs  on  the  side  of  excess,  because  Mr.  McConnell  has  misread 
one  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill,  and  assumes  that  a  further 
deduction  of  two  hours,  which  is  prescribed  as  a  maximum 
where  circumstances  demand  it,  is  to  be  provisionally  and 
normally  imposed.    But  I  am  not  concerned  to  dispute  the 
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general  truth  of  the  assertion  that  there  will  be  a  reduction 
in  the  labour  supply  in  the  spinning  and  weaving  industries, 
which  will  have  to  be  made  good  in  some  other  manner.  Nor 
am  I  concerned  to  contest  the  proposition  that  if  boys  and 
girls  are  to  be  let  out  of  the  mills  for  schooling  for  8  hours 
in  every  week,  some  re-organization  of  factory  hours  will  have 
to  be  taken  in  hand.  The  simplest  change  would  be  to  reduce 
the  period  before  breakfast  from  2{  to  2  hours,  so  as  to  give 
two  equal  periods  of  4  hours — one  between  breakfast  and 
dinner,  the  second  between  dinner  and  tea.  I  cannot  imagine 
that  such  a  change  would  in  itself  be  regarded  as  revolutionary 
or  that  the  cotton  spinners  of  Lancashire,  employers  and 
employed,  would  not  easily  adapt  themselves  to  it. 

Mr.  McConnell,  however,  is  alarmed  by  the  possible  effects 
of  a  clause  in  the  Bill  which  provides  that  the  local  education 
authority  may  require  a  further  period  of  non-employment, 
not  exceeding  two  hours,  to  ensure  that  the  pupil  is  in  a  fit 
condition  to  derive  profit  from  instruction,  but  I  will  observe 
that  it  does  not  follow  that  any  additional  time  will  be  de- 
manded under  this  head  and  that  if  it  be  demanded  the  amount, 
subject  to  the  statutory  maximum,  will  be  determined  by  the 
local  education  authority  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  In  towns  where  the  school  is  near  the  factory  and  where 
the  school  hours  are  so  arranged  as  to  follow  the  ordinary 
time  set  apart  for  meals,  I  imagine  that  there  will  be  no  case 
for  further  deduction. 

I  think,  then,  that  the  question  of  the  re-arrangement  of 
factory  hours  is  a  subsidiary  question.  It  will  involve  a  little 
inconvenience  but  not  very  much,  and  the  real  question  from 
the  employers'  point  of  view  is  not  this  inconvenience,  but 
the  reduction  in  the  volume  of  labour  entailed  by  the  proposals 
of  the  Bill.  The  problem,  in  other  words,  is  mainly  ^quantitative. 
From  the  employers'  point  of  view  there  is  no  question  here  of 
withdrawing  highly  skilled  labour — the  labour  of  juveniles  is 
only  partially  skilled.  The  evil  which  is  apprehended  is  that  the 
labour  of  children  withdrawn  will  not  be  replaced  from  other 
sources.  I  do  not  share  this  apprehension.  I  think  that 
we  may  expect  a  considerable  transfer  of  young  people  from 
casual  blind-alley  employment  to  regular  employment  such  as 
the  textile  industry  provides,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  employ- 
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ment  will  be  subject  to  the  same  educational  conditions,  that 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  attending  continua- 
tion classes  will  be  kept  in  the  sphere  of  advice,  and  that  the 
employment  bureaux  will  be  kept  in  closer  connexion  with 
education.  Then,  again,  as  women  and  girls  are  released  from 
munition  work  they  will  become  available  in  the  general 
market,  and  numbers  of  girls  will  have  acquired  habits  of  work 
and  a  taste  for  so  much  independence  as  regular  work  brings 
with  it.  Is  it  not  also  reasonable  to  expect  that  upon  de- 
mobilization more  adult  labour  will  be  available  ? 

In  the  paper  discussions  of  this  question  there  is  a  great 
tendency  to  assume  that  in  normal  times  every  labourer, 
man,  woman,  and  child,  is  always  employed  full  time.  This 
is  notoriously  not  the  case,  and  a  salutary  substitution  of  adults 
for  young  people  will  probably  be  the  result  of  the  new  educa- 
tion conditions. 

Nor  are  we  entitled  to  assume  that  a  diminution  in  the  hours 
of  labour  is  always  accompanied  by  a  directly  proportional 
diminution  in  the  work  done.  Nothing  is  more  astonishing 
than  the  variation  of  output  per  unit  of  time  of  those  working 
an  identical  machine.  There  are,  I  am  informed,  cases  of 
a  variation  of  60  per  cent,  in  the  weekly  earnings  of  individuals 
under  these  conditions,  and  these  variations  are  the  outcome 
not  merely  of  the  physical  but  also  of  the  moral  attributes 
of  the  worker. 

Finally,  I  suggest  that  the  shorter  working  period  will  tend 
to  stimulate  mechanical  inventions,  and  here  I  think  it 
instructive  to  observe  that  most  of  the  latest  inventions  in 
the  textile  industry  have  come  not  from  this  country  but  from 
America,  and  they  have  undoubtedly  come  from  America 
because  there  the  employer  is  faced  with  a  higher  wages  bill. 
That,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  substance  of  my  answer  upon 
the  quantitative  side  of  the  problem. 

Now  you  have  no  half-time  in  Manchester,  but  the  whole 
textile  industry  is  no  doubt  indirectly  interested  in  the  question 
of  half-time.  It  is  a  very  old  question  ;  it  has  been  debated 
again  and  again,  but  I  adhere  firmly  to  the  opinion  that 
children  under  14  should  not  go  into  the  mills.  It  appears 
to  me  to  be  demonstrated  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  consideration  which  the  employers  of  half- 
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time  children  exhibit  in  the  management  of  their  mills,  the 
result  of  this  arrangement  is  bad  for  the  physique  and  educa- 
tion of  the  race.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  time  has  now 
come  when  the  State  must  definitely  make  up  its  mind  whether 
a  plan  shown  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  and  education  of 
30,000  children  is  to  be  permitted  any  longer  to  continue. 
And  I  notice  with  pleasure  that  this  opinion  is  gaining  ground 
in  the  half-time  districts,  and  that  the  Town  Council  of 
Oldham — a  great  half-time  centre — has  passed  a  resolution 
condemning  the  system. 

And  now  let  me  revert  to  our  proposal  for  continuation 
schools,  with  respect  to  which  I  would  draw  the  attention  of 
my  audience  to  three  considerations  calculated  to  reassure 
the  business  community : 

The  first  is  the  element  of  time.  The  changes  contained  in 
the  Bill  will  not  be  immediately  realized.  After  the  Bill  is 
passed  a  liberal  allowance  of  time  will  be  accorded  to  the  local 
education  authorities  in  which  to  prepare  schemes,  and  we 
shall  not  be  extravagant  if  we  assign  18  months  as  the  kind 
of  period  which  will  be  suitable.  Then,  after  the  schemes 
have  been  sanctioned  and  the  preparations  have  been  made, 
the  pupils  will  flock  into  the  new  schools  in  four  successive 
batches  as  they  reach  the  age  of  14.  The  full  scheme,  therefore, 
cannot  at  the  earliest  be  put  into  operation  until  four  years 
have  passed  after  the  appointed  day,  and  a  considerable 
period  must  elapse  between  the  appointed  day  and  the  passage 
of  the  Bill.  The  industry,  therefore,  will  have  full  time  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  new  conditions. 

The  second  point  is  the  element  of  elasticity.  We  do  not 
suggest  that  a  cast-iron  scheme,  uniform  in  all  particulars, 
should  be  imposed  by  the  Board  upon  the  country.  Our  Bill 
is  drafted  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  a  great  variety  of  plans 
and  contrivances  so  as  to  suit  the  varying  needs  of  various 
industries.  One  arrangement  of  hours  and  of  times  and  seasons 
will  suit  agriculture  ;  another  will  suit  the  building  trade  ; 
a  third  mining  ;  a  fourth  textile  ;  a  fifth  engineering  ;  and 
it  will  be  for  the  Local  Education  Authorities  so  to  frame  their 
schemes  as  to  minimize  any  little  industrial  disturbance  which 
may  be  caused  by  these  educational  developments. 

The  third  point  of  a  general  character  which  I  wish  to  make 
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is  that  every  development  of  public  education  in  this  country 
has  withdrawn  juvenile  labour  from  the  market  and  has  at 
the  same  time  helped  to  increase  the  a^ggregate  wealth  of  the 
community.  The  arguments  which  are  now  used  against 
continuation  schools  are  the  same  arguments  which  were 
used  against  compulsory  education,  and  against  the  limitations 
placed  upon  labour  by  the  Factory  Acts — the  same  evil 
consequences  were  prophesied  in  those  cases  and  did  not 
ensue.  British  industry  is  a  very  robust  and  flexible  thing, 
and  it  has  never  stood  to  lose  by  an  improvement  in  the 
general  standard  of  intelligence  in  the  community. 

We  have,  ther.,  to  make  up  our  minds  whether  the  game  is 
worth  the  candle.  Shall  we  be  able  to  give,  within  the  limits 
of  time  proposed,  an  education  to  the  boys  and  girls  engaged 
in  the  textile  trades  which  will  be  worth  having  for  itself,  which 
will  make  them  more  valuable  members  of  the  community 
and  consequently  more  valuable  to  the  industries  in  which 
they  are  engaged  ?  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  merely 
considered  as  an  industrial  investment  these  proposed  clauses 
will  be  an  excellent  thing  for  Lancashire  and  for  the  whole 
country.  It  is  conmion  knowledge  that  an  immense  amount 
of  the  money  which  has  been  expended  in  our  elementary 
schools  is  now  wasted  because  the  children  have  their  education 
suddenly  broken  off  before  its  results  have  had  time  to  be 
fixed  and  secured  in  the  mind.  It  is  also  common  knowledge 
that  the  standard  of  physique  in  our  factory  population  is 
lower  than  it  should  be,  that  their  dentition  is  bad,  that  for 
want  of  attention  to  minor  ailments  young  people  are  apt 
to  go  down  hill  during  the  period  of  adolescence,  and  that, 
however  considerate  employers  may  be,  the  conditions  of 
mill  life  can  never  be  ideal  for  the  physical  development  of 
the  young. 

I  think  also  that  everybody  who  has  had  practical  experience 
of  teaching  will  agree  that  young  people  develop  intellectually 
at  different  rates  of  speed.  Some  expand  quickly,  others 
slowly  and  painfully.  In  some  cases  intellectual  power  hardly 
begins  to  disclose  itself  until  maturity,  so  that  during  the  whole 
period  of  adolescence  you  have  the  spectacle  of  young  people 
coming  on  at  different,  stages  suddenly  and,  except  perhaps 
to  close  and  discerning  observers,  rather  unexpectedly.    The 
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continuation  schools  will  enable  young  people  to  be  watched 
during  the  period  in  which  sudden  onrushes  of  intellectual 
interest  are  most  frequent,  so  that  they  may  be  developed 
and  helped  on  the  lines  of  their  aptitudes  and  powers.  Some 
people  have  criticized  the  proposal  on  the  ground  that  the 
majority  of  young  people  will  not  be  able  to  profit  by  the 
education,  that  their  brains  are  too  feeble  or  their  natures 
too  savage  to  be  worth  the  education  expenditure  involved, 
and  that  consequently  the  Government  proposals  for  continua- 
tion education  should  have  taken  some  such  shape  as  has  been 
adopted  with  great  success  in  the  Government  dockyards, 
where  there  is  a  continual  process  of  selection  and  rejection 
in  the  continuation  classes  until,  in  the  final  year  of  the  course, 
a  very  small  class  of  able  students  receives  advanced  instruction 
fit  for  the  production  of  naval  constructors. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  great  success  which  attends  our  special 
schools  for  defectives,  and  I  was  looking  at  some  figures  the 
other  day  which  show  that  in  certain  regions  we  have  succeeded 
in  training  45  per  cent,  of  these  poor  creatures  to  earn  their 
own  living,  I  do  not  admit  that  we  cannot  provide  a  form  of 
teaching  from  which  even  dull  boys  and  girls  can  profit  during 
the  years  of  adolescence.  Even  if  they  profit  from  nothing 
else  they  will  profit  from  the  physical  instruction  which  will 
be  an  obligatory  element  of  these  courses,  but  they  will  profit 
from  other  parts  of  the  instruction  as  well,  but  more  parti- 
cularly from  the  general  humanizing  influence  which  is  felt 
in  every  good  school  and  which  the  rough  routine  of  the  factory 
so  often  impairs.  It  is  true  that  eight  hours  is  a  short  period, 
and  my  proposal  has  been  attacked  by  many  stalwart  friends 
of  education  as  not  going  nearly  far  enough.  An  eight  hours* 
school,  they  say,  is  a  sham  school.  That,  of  course,  is  an  exag- 
geration, for  a  good  teacher  can,  in  the  course  of  a  single  hour, 
give  a  clever  boy  or  girl  food  for  thought  and  work  which  would 
profitably  occupy  the  spare  time  of  a  whole  week.  One  hour 
a  week  is  worth  having,  and  eight  hours  a  week  is  more  than 
eight  times  one.  And  conversely  I  would  point  out  to  my 
friends  who  consider  that  instead  of  providing  a  general 
educational  minimum  for  the  whole  adolescent  population, 
we  should  confine  our  efforts  to  providing  a  full-time  intensive 
culture  to  the  most  promising  spirits,  that  these  two  schemes 
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are  not  alternatives  but  complementary.  By  all  means  let 
us  have  full-time  education  provided  for  selected  students. 
My  Bill  will  help  the  student  to  be  selected.  The  eight 
hours*  continuation  schools  will  not  give  complete  education, 
but  they  will  reveal  ability,  and  it  will  always  be  open  to  the 
teacher  or  employer  who  is  on  the  look-out  for  able  young  men 
and  women  to  pick  them  from  the  continuation  schools  and 
to  provide  for  their  additional  training  in  some  special  branch 
of  technical  work.  Indeed,  I  cannot  see  why,  even  taking 
a  narrow  view  of  immediate  industrial  interests,  the  proposals 
of  the  Bill  should  be  resisted  by  employers  in  the  textile 
industry.  Many  employers  have  at  their  own  expense  already 
instituted  schools  for  their  workmen.  They  have  seen  the 
industrial  value  of  continued  education  and  they  do  not 
pretend  to  have  been  animated  by  motives  of  pure  beneficence. 
Our  proposal  is  that  schools  should  be  provided  not  at  the  cost 
of  individual  manufacturers  but  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
I  confidently  expect  a  great  increase,  not  only  in  general 
intelligence  but  in  physique,  working  power,  and  technical 
knowledge  from  this  measure. 

So  far  I  have  been  arguing  the  question  upon  the  industrial 
plane.  I  have  been  pleading  for  this  advance  in  popular 
education  as  a  measure  conducive  to,  or  at  least  not  incon- 
sistent with,  material  progress,  but  my  deepest  feeling  about 
it  is  not  expressed  in  any  of  the  arguments  which  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  put  before  you  as  contributions  to  the 
discussion  of  the  economic  side  of  the  case.  I  will  put  my 
feeling  in  a  sentence.  Education  is  the  eternal  debt  which 
maturity  owes  to  youth.  Now,  I  do  not  care  whether  youth 
be  poor  or  rich,  we  owe  it  education — all  the  education  which 
it  can  afford  to  receive,  and  all  the  education  which  we  can 
afford  to  give.  And  I  ask  this  audience  of  Lancashire  men  and 
women  whether  it  is  satisfied  with  the  treatment  which  the 
youth  of  this  country  receives  at  the  hands  of  middle  age. 
I,  at  least,  look  forward  confidently  to  a  better  and  happier 
arrangement  of  society.  I  cannot  think  that  the  economic 
and  social  tradition  of  this  part  of  England,  a  tradition  for 
which  no  living  man  or  woman  is  responsible  but  which  has 
been  inherited  by  the  present  generation  as  a  legacy  from 
a  distant  past,  is  the  best  imaginable  either  for  the  country 
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or  for  the  Empire.  Here  you  have  a  working-class  population 
as  quick-witted  and  intelligent  as  any  in  these  islands,  splendid 
material  for  education,  as  any  schoolmaster  who  has  been  so 
foolish  as  to  transfer  himself  out  of  Lancashire  into  other 
counties  will  tell  you,  but  condemned  from  a  tender  age  to 
the  monotonous  toil  of  the  mills  without  any  further  chance 
of  education  save  that  which  a  voluntary  evening  school  can 
supply  at  the  end  of  ten  hours  of  industrial  work.  I  cannot 
regard  this  state  of  things  as  satisfactory  or  as  otherwise  than 
dishonouring  to  the  human  quality  in  man. 

I  confess  that  I  am  not  much  perturbed  by  the  doubts 
which  are  sometimes  expressed  as  to  the  value  of  the  education 
which  is  now  being  given  in  public  elementary  schools  or  which 
is  likely  to  be  given  in  our  continuation  schools,  because  if 
education  is  bad  it  can  always  be  improved  by  the  very  simple 
expedient  of  getting  good  teachers  on  the  only  terms  on  which 
you  are  certain  of  getting  good  work  in  any  department  of 
life,  and  that  is  to  say  by  paying  reasonable  salaries.  And 
I  will  say  this  of  our  elementary  schools,  that  many  of  them 
are  a  great  deal  better  than  we  deserve  to  have  if  you  consider 
the  wages  which  we  have  been  content  to  pay  for  our  teachers. 
The  Government's  Bill  points  out  further  directions  in  which 
they  can  be  and  should  be  improved,  and  if  we  take  these 
proposals  in  connexion  with  the  new  scheme  of  elementary 
school  finance  which  I  had  the  honour  to  introduce  last  April, 
I  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  weak  spot  in  our  elementary 
school  system — which  is  the  work  done  in  our  higher  standards 
— will  be  removed.  The  issue  before  us  is  very  simple.  Do 
we  or  do  we  not  desire  more  education  for  our  people  ?  If 
we  do,  then  we  shall  inevitably  be  compelled  to  tread  the  path 
laid  down  in  this  Bill.  Some  would  go  farther  and  faster — 
others  in  a  spirit  of  greater  caution  would  stop  short  of  the 
limit  appointed,  but  all  who  want  reform  must  travel  by  the 
same  road.  You  may  have  Royal  Commissions  and  new 
Ministers  of  Education  and  new  Bills,  but  assuming  that 
England  is  determined  to  have  more  education  for  the  people, 
the  thing  can  only  be  done  in  one  way — by  the  establishment 
of  part-time  day  continuation  schools  for  those  who  cannot 
afford  a  full-time  education.  And  if  this  be  so,  I  submit  the 
scheme  outlined  in  the  Government  Bill  is  the  right  plan  for 
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the  nation  to  accept.  It  starts  the  new  experiment  upon 
a  modest  and  practical  scale  and  by  a  series  of  steps  carefully 
graded  so  as  to  minimize  the  shock  to  the  industrial  system, 
and  through  the  elasticity  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  the  new 
schools  will  be  adjusted  to  the  varying  needs  of  industry  all 
over  the  country. 

And  now,  I  may  be  asked  to  what  end  am  I  demanding 
more  education  for  this  country.  I  answer  quite  simply — 
in  order  to  make  better  men  and  women.  There  is  a  school 
of  working-class  opinion  which  is  very  suspicious  of  technical 
education  and,  indeed,  of  any  kind  of  educational  progress 
which  is  likely  to  make  the  workman  more  useful  to  his  em- 
ployer. Now  I  do  not  know  what  the  future  organization 
of  industry  may  be.  It  is  possible  that  industries  may  be 
managed  on  a  more  democratic  plan  than  they  have  been 
in  the  past,  but  I  do  not  see  how  a  manual  worker  can  be  a 
good  citizen  unless  he  has  something  of  the  spirit  of  true 
craftsmanship  in  him.  Consequently,  though  I  think  that  the 
education  given  in  our  continuation  schools  should  be  of  a 
broad  and  liberal  pattern,  I  hold  that  it  should  contain 
elements  specially  adapted  to  create  interest  and  to  develop 
skill  in  the  type  of  vocation  to  which  young  people  who  are 
undergoing  instruction  have  been  or  may  be  called. 

The  Bill  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  introducing  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  will  make  large  demands  upon  the 
public  spirit  and  some  demand,  and  that  not  a  large  one,  on 
the  public  purse  of  the  country.  Now  I  have  no  fear  that  the 
public  spirit  of  a  great  community  like  Manchester  will  fail 
me.  Our  Bill  will  provide  you  with  full  opportunity  of  showing 
England  how  well  and  wisely  you  can  plot  out  an  educational 
policy  for  your  huge  area,  but  you  may  well  ask  me  a  question 
about  finance.  Now  my  predecessor  at  the  Board,  Lord 
Crewe,  very  wittily  said  that  '  An  Englishman  pays  his  taxes 
in  sorrow  and  his  rates  in  anger ',  and  I  am  well  aware  that 
in  some  quarters  the  burden  upon  ratepayers  has  reached 
a  point  beyond  which  it  is  not  fair  that  it  should  be  greatly 
extended.  I  feel,  then,  and  the  Government  feels,  that  if 
these  developments  are  to  be  secured  within  a  reasonable 
time,  a  large  part  of  the  burden  must  be  borne  by  the  Ex- 
chequer.   I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  you  a  figure,  but  I  am 
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authorized  to  state  that  in  the  view  of  the  Cabinet  the  develop- 
ment of  higher  education  contemplated  by  the  Bill  should 
be  as  liberally  subsidized  by  the  Treasury  as  is  compatible 
with  giving  to  the  local  authorities,  upon  whom  it  will  devolve 
to  administer  the  Act,  an  interest  in  its  wise  and  economical 
administration. 

And  now,  as  I  end  this  address,  I  am  reminded  of  an  occasion, 
not  60  years  ago,  when  Lancashire  made  a  great  decision, 
overthrowing  for  one  of  the  abiding  causes  of  the  human 
conscience  the  clear  and  immediate  dictates  of  pecuniary 
advantage.  In  the  struggle  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States  of  America,  at  a  time  when  considerations  of 
the  pocket  would  have  suggested  adherence  to  the  slave- 
owning  interest,  the  voice  of  Lancashire  was  raised  for  freedom. 
The  issue  now  is  different,  but  not  dissimilar.  You  are  not 
asked  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  status  of  unfree  aliens  on 
a  distant  continent,  but  at  the  price  of  some  real,  though 
temporary,  inconvenience  to  raise  to  a  higher  plane  the  moral 
and  intellectual  prospects  of  your  own  children.  I  do  not 
doubt  what  your  election  will  be.  I  do  not  distrust  your 
instinct  or  question  your  wisdom.  For  a  time  the  needle 
of  your  judgement  may  quiver,  but  then  it  will  settle  and  point 
true  and  steady  to  the  pole-star  of  hope. 
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October  2,  1917 

My  Lord  Mayor,  my  Lady  Mayoress,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
first  of  all  let  me  express  my  very  sincere  acknowledgement 
to  the  Liverpool  Council  of  Education  and  to  the  Liverpool 
Education  Committee  for  their  great  kindness  in  arranging 
this  meeting.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
coming  down  to  this  thriving  and  famous  city  in  order  that 
I  may  explain  to  you  in  brief  outline  the  character  of  the 
measure  which  I  had  the  honour  to  introduce  in  the  House 
of  Commons  last  August,  and  for  which  I  hope  to  receive  the 
united  support  of  the  country.  Now,  perhaps,  you  may  ask 
why  it  is  or  how  it  has  come  about  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
Government,  faced  as  it  is  with  so  many  serious  problems, 
being  called  upon  to  cope  with  the  enormous  exigencies  and 
difficulties  of  a  great  European  war,  should  nevertheless  desire 
to  frame  a  large  and  comprehensive  measure  for  the  develop- 
ment of  education  in  this  country.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
question,  and  I  have  been  asked  it  more  than  once.  I  might 
answer  by  referring  to  the  numerous  pieces  of  evidence  which 
the  Government  have  received  from  various  quarters  in  the 
community  that  a  keen  and  general  desire  exists  for  the 
promotion  of  public  education,  for  there  is  hardly  a  meeting 
of  trades  unions  that  does  not  pass  some  resolution  in  favour 
of  an  advance  in  popular  education.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
labour  that  particular  point.  Nor  do  I  propose  to  lay  stress  on 
the  undoubted  fact  that  there  does  exist  throughout  the 
community  a  vague  and  undefined  expectation  that  the  end 
of  the  war  must  see  radical  changes  in  our  social  and  educa- 
tional structure.  I  prefer  to  rest  my  argument  upon  the 
proposition  that  we  have  overdrawn  our  account  with  posterity. 

For,  whatever  may  be  said  about  the  military  virtues  and 
in  favour  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  War — and  I  for  one 
desire  the  War  to  be  prosecuted  to  the  end — war  is  always 
a  biological  crime.     In  a  war  the  most  vigorous  and  active 
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members  of  the  community  are  killed  off,  the  possible  fathers 
of  families  are  destroyed,  with  the  result  that  future  genera- 
tions are  impoverished  ;  and,  believe  me,  the  worst  result 
of  this  War  will  not  be  the  load  of  debt  or  the  burden  of 
taxation,  it  will  be  the  loss  to  future  generations  of  the  vigorous 
and  enterprising  men  and  women  who  might  have  been  bom 
into  the  world  but  for  the  destruction  which  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  present  War.  For  this  reason  I  conceive  that 
it  is  part  of  the  duty  of  our  generation  to  provide  some  means 
for  compensating  the  tragic  loss  which  our  nation  is  enduring, 
and  that  one  means  by  which  some  such  compensation  may 
be  provided  is  by  the  creation  of  a  system  of  education  through- 
out the  country  which  will  increase  the  value  of  every  human 
unit  in  the  whole  of  society  by  giving  to  all  our  children  the  best 
possible  opportunity  that  we  can  afford  to  give  them,  and 
they  can  afford  to  turn  to  account. 

But  you  may  ask  me  another  question  :  you  may  ask  me, 
'  Why  not  wait  until  the  end  of  the  War  ?  '  My  answer  to 
that  question  is  threefold  :  in  the  first  place  there  is  a  complete 
unanimity  among  students  who  have  thought  over  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  country  as  to  the  main  lines  of  advance. 
Then  if  we  are  to  have  a  great  development  of  popular  educa- 
tion, we  must  take  steps  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity 
to  form  and  train  our  new  teaching  staff,  and  a  teaching  staff 
cannot  be  created  in  a  day.  My  third  argument  in  favour  of 
immediate  action  is  that  you  cannot  extend  popular  education 
without  to  some  degree  contracting  the  quantity  of  juvenile 
labour  in  the  market,  and  that  seeing  that  we  have  reason  to 
apprehend  that  upon  the  demobilization  of  our  army  at  the 
conclusion  of  peace  there  will  be  a  large  mass  of  adult  labour 
seeking  employment  which  the  labour  market  will  have 
difficulty  in  absorbing,  it  would  clearly  be  a  wise  step  to  effect 
part  at  least  of  our  change  in  time  to  assist  the  process  of 
demobilization. 

What  is  it  that  we  expect  a  system  of  public  education  to 
do,  and  to  what  test  should  it  conform  ?  I  think  in  the  first 
place  we  must  all  agree  that  a  system  of  public  education,  if 
it  is  to  be  effective,  must  be  an  education  of  the  whole  man. 
It  must  not  be  entirely  a  book- worm  education,  it  must  be 
spiritual,  moral,  intellectual,  physical,  and  if  you  do  me  the 
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Iionour  to  read  the  Education  Bill,  you  will  see  that  a  large 
number  of  its  provisions  are  expressly  drafted  with  a  view 
to  the  development  of  physical  education. 

Then,  in  the  second  place,  I  think  we  should  all  agree  that 
a  good  system  of  public  education  ought  to  provide  for  the 
whole  population  of  the  country  an  educational  minimum  ; 
that  just  as  the  State  cannot  afford  to  see  a  section  of  the 
community  underfed  and  ill-housed,  so  it  cannot  afford, 
especially  it  it  be  a  democratic  State,  to  see  any  part  of  its 
community  lacking  the  bare  essentials  of  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  training.  Thirdly,  we  demand  of  our  system 
that  it  should  b&  selective,  that  it  should  offer  a  free  career 
for  talent,  that  intellect  should  not  be  fruitlessly  wasted  on 
tasks  unworthy  of  it,  and  that  there  should  be  no  social  or 
economic  obstacle  to  the  rise  of  any  young  lad  in  the  commu- 
nity to  a  position  of  importance  correspondent  to  his  ability. 
In  other  words,  one  of  the  functions  of  a  good  system  of  national 
education  is  to  create  an  aristocracy  of  ability.  Depend  upon 
it,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  no  people  is  ever  advantaged  by  being 
governed  by  fools. 

Then  again,  surely  we  should  all  agree  that  education 
should  be  at  once  preparatory  and  compensatory,  that  it 
should  prepare  young  men  and  young  women  for  the  tasks 
they  are  called  upon  to  perform  in  after-life,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  it  should  provide  against  the  disillusion  which 
necessarily  accompanies  life's  inevitable  routine,  that  it 
should  prepare  us  for  our  work  and  enable  us  to  make  a 
rational  use  of  our  leisure.  These  being  the  general  aims  of 
a  good  system  of  national  education,  I  should  like  you  to 
consider  how  far  the  Education  Bill  which  is  before  the 
country  adequately  fulfils  it. 

But  before  I  pass  on  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  might 
I  advert  to  two  preliminary  considerations  ?  The  first  is 
the  consideration  of  finance.  You  cannot  get  education 
without  paying  for  it,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
Education  Bill,  which  provides  not  only  for  a  more  complete 
system  of  elementary  education,  but  also  for  a  system  of 
continued  education  by  day  through  the  whole  period  of 
adolescence,  will  impose  financial  burdens  upon  the  community. 

But  here  let  me  observe  that,  judged  by  contemporary 
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standards  of  expenditure,  the  cost  of  the  Education  Bill, 
though  not  negligible,  will  be  slight.  We  calculate,  for  instance 
— but  all  estimates  at  this  stage  are  necessarily  somewhat 
vague  and  uncertain — we  calculate  that  the  ultimate  cost  of 
our  proposals  with  respect  to  continued  education  will  rise 
to  about  eight  millions  a  year  ;  but  the  Government  feel  that 
a  large  part  of  this  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  Exchequer, 
and  I  am  authorized  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  Cabinet  that  it 
is  our  view  that,  if  these  developments  in  higher  education 
are  to  be  secured  within  a  reasonable  limit  of  time,  they 
should  be  as  liberally  financed  by  the  Treasury  as  is  compatible 
with  giving  to  the  local  authorities,  upon  whoin  it  will  devolve 
to  administer  the  Act,  a  motive  for  its  prudent  and  economical 
administration.  You  may,  perhaps,  those  of  you  who  follow 
educational  discussions,  remember  that  when  I  was  intro- 
ducing the  Education  Estimates  this  year,  I  laid  stress  upon 
the  fact  that  local  bodies  were  bearing  more  than  their  full 
share  of  the  cost  of  elementary  education,  and  that  the  time 
had  obviously  come  when  a  greater  share  of  the  burden  should 
be  borne  by  the  State  ;  and  consequently  one  of  the  effects 
of  the  Supplementary  Grant  which  was  recently  voted  by 
Parliament  has  been  to  transfer  to  the  Exchequer  a  larger 
share  of  the  burden  of  elementary  education.  In  other  words 
I  wish  you  to  observe  that  we  have  come  to  a  time  in  our 
educational  history  at  which  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
a  larger  share  of  the  educational  expenditure  of  the  country 
will  be  borne  by  the  Treasury,  and  a  smaller  proportion  will 
be  paid  out  of  the  rates. 

This  leads  me  to  the  second  consideration  to  which  I  wish 
to  refer.  The  main  purpose  of  the  Bill  is  to  provide  a  better 
and  more  extended  education  for  the  people  of  this  country, 
but  this  purpose  has  to  be  carried  out,  just  as  every  edu- 
cational purpose  in  this  country  has  to  be  carried  out,  by 
co-operation  between  the  central  Government,  representing  the 
Board  of  Education  op  the  one  hand  and  the  Local  Education 
Authority  on  the  other.  Now  a  rumour  reaches  me  that  there 
is  in  some  quarters  a  feeling  of  disquietude  among  Local  Educa- 
tion Authorities,  and  an  apprehension  that  some  clauses  of  the 
Bill  may  overweight  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  Board  at 
Whitehall.     On  the  other  hand  I  am  adjured  by  many  educa- 
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tional  enthusiasts  that  the  Bill  does  not  go  far  enough  in  ensur- 
ing the  execution  of  its  main  educational  purposes  through  the 
agency  of  the  Board.  Let  me  here  only  say  that  the  precise 
method  of  adjusting  the  relations  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Local  Education  Authorities  is  a  matter  of  minor  though 
real  importance  compared  with  the  securing  of  the  substance 
of  the  Bill,  and  1  for  one  shall  be  perfectly  ready  to  give 
careful  and  dispassionate  consideration  to  any  objection 
whjch  may  be  brought  by  Local  Education^Authorities  with 
respect  to  any  of  the  more  technical  provisions  of  the  Bill.  I 
will  only  say  this,  that  the  philosophy  of  the  situation  seems 
to  me  to  be  perfectly  clear.  Our  system  of  educational 
administration  depends  upon  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
Board  at  Whitehall  and  of  the  Local  Education  Authorities. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  wc  are  partners  in  a  great  social 
enterprise,  and  we  must  conduct  our  common  operations 
in  a  spirit  of  wide  appreciation  and  with  a  firm  resolve  to  handle 
the  many  dillicult  problems  which  arise  in  a  large  and  equitable 
spirit. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  utmost  liberty  should  be  allowed 
to  the  Local  Education  Authorities  consistent  with  the  control 
which  must  necessarily  be  vested  in  Parliament  if  the  funds 
which  it  votes  for  education  are  to  be  wisely  and  prudently 
expended.  The  Minister  of  Education  is  responsible  to  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  expenditure  of  the  sums  which 
are  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  we  must  remember 
that  while  some  authorities  are  progressive,  enterprising,  fully 
to  be  trusted  to  discharge  the  duties  which  are  incumbent 
on  them,  there  are  other  parts  of  the  country  where  the  spirit 
is  not  so  forward,  and  where  the  children  have  fewer  advan- 
tages. It  follows  that  the  Minister  for  Education,  being 
charged  with  the  duty  of  levelling  up  educational  conditions 
all  over  the  country,  must  necessarily  retain  within  his  hands 
some  measure  of  control  over  the  administration  of  educational 
funds. 

And  now  let  me  briefly  unfold  the  design  of  our  Bill.  We 
propose  to  improve  elementary  education.  We  are  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  the  position  of  the  quite  young  children 
in  this  country.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency 
to  exclude  children  under  five  years  of  age  from  our  elementary 
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schools,  and  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  these  children 
are  at  the  present  time  excluded.  Now  we  propose  that  the 
Local  Education  Authorities  shall  be  empowered  to  provide 
nursery  schools  for  children  under  five,  and  we  expect  that 
very  great  advantage  will  accrue  to  the  health  and  general 
well-being  of  the  child  population  of  this  country  by  a  wise 
and  liberal  provision  of  nursery  schools.  Of  course,  wherever 
you  get  a  really  good  home,  wherever  you  get  a  home  in  which 
the  mother  is  really  at  leisure  to  attend  to  her  children,  then 
it  is  best  for  the  quite  young  child  to  be  with  its  mother,  but 
we  have  to  recognize  the  broad  fact  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  homes  in  which  the  mother  is  unable  to  give  her 
children  an  adequate  measure  of  attention,  and  we  think  that 
in  these  circumstances  nursery  schools — more  nurseries  than 
schools — should  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
these  young  children  to  get  a  fair  physical  start  in  life.  After 
all,  although  children  are  born  to  working-class  families, 
working-class  families  do  not  possess  nurseries,  and  we  think 
that  one  of  the  first  educational  duties  of  the  State  is  a  wise 
provision  of  nursery  schools.  Then  we  hold  that  wherever 
the  Local  Education  Authority  conceives  that  an  adequate 
provision  of  such  schools  has  been  made  it  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  raise  the  age  for  compulsory  attendance  at  the  public 
elementary  school  from  five  to  six.  We  think  that  six  is,  in 
reality,  quite  early  enough  for  the  initial  stage  of  a  formal 
education  in  the  public  elementary  school.  That  is  our  first 
improvement  in  regard  to  elementary  education. 

In  the  second  place  we  desire  to  liberate  the  child  who  is 
compelled  to  attend  the  public  elementary  school  from  such 
distracting  claims  of  industry  as  may  seriously  interfere  with 
his  educational  progress.  At  the  present  moment  a  large 
number  of  children  have  their  education  entirely  spoiled  by 
being  compelled  to  work  for  profit  for  two  or  three  hours 
before  school  begins,  during  the  dinner  hour,  and  then  to  a  late 
period  at  night.  The  reports  of  our  school  Medical  Officers 
are  full  of  this  evil,  and  those  of  you  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject  have  only  to  look  at  some  of  Sir  George  Newman's 
recent  reports  to  realize  how  prevalent  the  evil  is,  and  how 
completely  destructive  it  is,  in  the  case  of  a  very  large  number 
of  children,  of  any  effective  elementary  education  at  all.    In 
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our  measure  no  child  may  be  employed  for  profit  before  the 
age  of  twelve,  and  no  child  attending  elementary  schools 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen  may  be  employed 
for  profit  on  school  days  save  between  the  hour  at  which  the 
school  rises  and  eight  o'clock  p.m.  The  result  is  that  the 
child  will  go  fresh  to  school  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
will  be  able  to  rest  during  the  dinner  hour,  and  will  only  be 
lawfully  employed  for  profit  in  the  late  afternoon,  when  we 
consider  that  a  little  light  industrial  occupation  will  not 
necessarily  interfere  with  the  school  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  providing  that  the  child  is  not  to  be  employed  after 
eight  p.m.  we  hope  to  provide  an  inducement  to  the  parent 
to  send  the  child  to  bed  in  proper  time.  In  other  words,  this 
is  a  measure  to  promote  sleep.  Sleep,  not  at  the  wrong  time, 
but  at  the  right  time.  At  present  one-third  of  our  elementary 
school  children  are  sleeping  at  the  wrong  time  ;  they  are 
sleeping  at  times  when  the  taxpayer  and  the  ratepayer  are 
paying  for  them  to  be  taught,  and  we  want  to  make  them 
sleep  at  the  right  time,  that  is  between  eight  p.m.  and 
nine  a.m. 

Then,  in  the  third  place,  we  are  providing  in  our  Bill  for 
a  considerable  development  of  higher  elementary  education. 
We  realize  that  the  most  unsatisfactory  feature  in  our  present 
scheme  of  elementary  education  is  the  work  done  in  the  upper 
standards.  Complaints  reach  us — and  I  am  satisfied  that 
these  complaints  are  justified — that  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
the  children  in  the  upper  standards  are  marking  time  ;  they 
are  not  brought  on  ;  their  work  is  stagnant  ;  and  it  appears 
to  me,  therefore,  that  it  is  very  necessary  for  us  to  take 
strenuous  measures  to  improve  the  work  in  the  upper  standards 
of  our  elementary  schools.  At  the  present  moment,  out  of 
22,000  departments  in  this  country  which  have  elder  children, 
only  about  400  have  provided  for  the  practical  instruction 
suitable  to  the  development  of  these  children,  and  our  Bill 
proposes  to  impose  on  all  Local  Education  Authorities  the 
obligation  of  providing  at  suitable  stages  such  practical 
instruction  and  such  higher  elementary  instruction  as  may  be 
necessary  to  educate  the  aptitudes  and  intelligence  of  the 
children.  Lastly,  we  propose  that  this  elementary  education 
shall  continue  unbroken  by  exemptions  and  labour  certificates 
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until  the  fourteenth  year,  and  this  carries  with  it  the  abolition 
of  what  is  known  in  Lancashire  as  '  half-time  '. 

I  have  seen  something  of  '  half-time ',  and  the  more  I  see 
of  it  the  less  I  like  it.  I  am  quite  convinced  that,  in  spite  of 
the  many  improvements  that  are  being  made  by  considerate 
employers,  it  is  not  good  for  this  country  that  some  30,000 
children  should  be  sent  into  the  mill  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  fourteen.  It  is  not  good  for  their  physique,  it  is  not 
good  for  their  education,  and  unless  '  half-time  '  be  abolished 
a  very  formidable  obstacle  will  be  opposed  to  the  development 
of  any  sound  and  scientific  system  of  national  education  in 
this  country. 

When  I  throw  my  memory  back  and  try  to  ask  myself  what 
I  had  learned  at  fourteen,  and  what  I  thought  about  my 
schoolmasters  and  what  they  thought  about  me,  and  how  much 
of  what  they  taught  me  I  should  be  remembering  now  if  it 
had  not  been  that  my  education  had  been  continued  through 
the  period  of  adolescence,  I  begin  to  ask  myself  whether  it 
is  really  a  sound  business  proposition  for  the  ratepayers  and 
taxpayers  of  this  country  to  spend  30  millions  a  year  on  the 
elementary  education  of  young  children  and  to  stop  that 
education  at  the  age  of  twelve,  thirteen,  or  fourteen,  and  to 
make  no  further  provision  whatever  for  its  compulsory 
continuance.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  is  an  unsound 
business  proposition,  and  that  we  are  countenancing  a  great 
deal  of  educational  waste,  and  this  impression  was  much 
deepened  in  my  mind  by  my  own  experience  as  Vice-Chancellor 
of  a  northern  University,  and  I  am  sure  that  my  friend, 
Sir  Alfred  Dale,  here  would  testify  as  Vice-Chancellor  of  your 
great  University  of  Liverpool — I  am  sure  that  he  would  confirm 
me  when  1  say  that  our  expensive  institutions  for  higher 
technical  education  are  greatly  hampered  by  the  fact  that  the 
lads  who  come  to  them  at  the  ages  of  seventeen,  eighteen,  or 
nineteen,  having  had  their  ambition  fired  on  the  threshold 
of  manhood,  have  forgotten  almost  everything  they  learned 
in  their  elementary  schools.  The  consequence  is,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  we  have  an  expensive  system  of  elementary 
education  at  one  end,  an  expensive  system  of  higher  technical 
education  at  the  other  end,  and  we  have  no  certain  causeway 
between  the  two. 
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Our  Bill  proposes  to  create  that  causeway  ;  we  propose  to 
make  it  part  of  the  education  policy  of  the  country  that  every 
boy  or  girl — and  we  are  considering  the  girls  quite  as  much 
as  the  boys,  and  not  only  the  intellectual  education  of  the  girls 
but  their  physical  education  also — we  propose  to  make  it 
part  of  our  education  policy  that  every  boy  and  girl  in  the 
country,  unless  they  have  received  full-time  education  up  to 
sixteen,  or  unless  they  arc  undergoing  equivalent  education 
elsewhere,  shall  be  compelled  to  attend  continuation  classes 
by  day  for  a  period  of  320  hours  a  year,  or  an  average  of  eight 
hours  a  week  for  forty  weeks,  and  that  part  of  this  education 
shall  be  physical. 

Let  me  provide  a  brief  commentary  on  this  important 
proposal.  In  the  first  place  you  will  notice  that  the  classes 
are  to  be  given  by  day.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  admirable 
work  which  has  been  done  through  the  evening  schools  in 
this  country,  and  nowhere  have  evening  schools  produced 
better  results  or  been  recognized  for  greater  intelligence  than 
in  Lancashire,  but  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the 
evening  school  is  not  sufficient.  After  all,  the  children  who 
go  to  the  evening  school — and  not  many  children  do — are 
tired  after  a  long  day's  industrial  work.  Then,  again,  it  is 
very  seldom  that  the  young  people  go  on  to  the  evening  school 
immediately  after  the  period  of  the  elementary  school  is  ended. 
There  is  generally  a  gap  of  one,  two,  or  three  years  during  which 
the  child  has  run  to  seed  educationally  and,  perhaps,  morally, 
and  if  you  look  at  the  statistics  for  our  evening  schools  you 
will  find  that  they  are  frequented  not  by  boys  and  girls  of 
fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen,  but  by  adults  from  the  ages  of 
eighteen  to  twenty-five  or  over. 

We  think  that  it  is  a  particularly  important  thing  for  this 
country  to  educate  the  young  people  during  the  period  of 
adolescence,  during  the  impressionable  period  of  their  lives, 
during  the  most  plastic  period  of  their  lives,  during  the  period 
of  their  lives  when  the  elementary  education  is  still  fresh  in 
their  minds  ;  and  we  hold  that  it  is  only  by  some  system  of 
national  schooling  through  the  period  of  adolescence  that  you 
will  be  able  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  your  elementary 
school  system. 

My  scheme  has  been  envisaged  from  two  points  of  view  :    I 
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have  been  told  in  the  first  place  that  it  would  be  more  economi- 
cal to  educate  only  a  small  section  of  the  boys  and  girls  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen,  and  that  a  scheme  under 
which  all  young  people  of  the  country,  however  rude  may  be 
their  natures,  however  dull  and  recalcitrant  their  minds,  are 
to  be  educated  in  part-time  day  continuation  classes  for  four 
years  would  be  unnecessarily  expensive.  That  is  a  very  fair 
point  to  put,  but  my  answer  is  two-fold.  In  the  first  place 
I  would  point  to  the  very  remarkable  results  which  have 
been  obtained  from  the  education  given  in  our  special  schools 
for  defectives.  I  have  seen  figures  which  show  that  in  certain 
areas  we  have  succeeded  through  these  special  schools  in  giving 
to  these  poor  people,  well  below  the  normal  level  of  intelligence, 
an  education  sufficient  to  enable  them  in  45  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  to  earn  a  good  livelihood,  and  if  we  can  do  that  for  the 
defectives,  well  we  can  do  something  better  than  that  for  those 
who  are  above  the  dreadfully  low  standard  set  for  mental 
deficiency. 

My  second  argument  is  that  the  education  which  we  propose 
to  give  is  to  be  very  wide  and  elastic  in  character.  As  you 
know,  it  will  contain  as  one  of  its  essential  elements  a  course 
of  physical  training.  We  are  for  the  first  time  proposing  to 
create  a  national  scheme  of  physical  training,  and  however 
stupid  a  boy  or  girl  may  be,  all  young  people  will  undoubtedly 
benefit  by  a  scheme  of  physical  training  carried  on  through 
the  period  of  adolescence.  But  physical  training  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  physical  advantages  which  will  be  reaped 
under  the  Bill.  It  is  part  of  our  proposal  that  the  supervision 
of  the  school  medical  service,  which  is  so  valuable  an  agency 
during  the  elementary  school  period,  shall  be  continued  through 
the  whole  period  of  adolescence,  so  that  every  boy  and  girl 
in  this  country  will  have  the  advantage  of  being  under  expert 
medical  supervision  during  what  is,  after  all,  a  very  dangerous 
period  of  life  from  the  point  of  view  of  physical  development. 
I  firmly  believe,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the  effect  of  this 
provision  on  the  physical  side  will  be  completely  to  transform 
the  physique  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country. 

But  the  physical  side  of  the  continuation  classes  is  only 
one  side  :  we  propose  to  give  a  general  training  in  English 
history,  in  science,  and  at  the  same  time  we  propose  to  continue 
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and  extend  the  manual  and  technical  training,  the  foutidations 
of  which  may  have  been  laid  in  the  later  stages  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  for  although  a  boy  or  girl  may  be  too  dull  to 
receive  much  profit  from  books,  there  is  hardly  anybody  in 
the  country  who  cannot  receive  profit  either  from  books 
or  from  music,  or  from  handiwork,  or  from  cookery,  or  from 
housecraft,  or  from  needlework,  or  from  some  other  feature 
of  the  wide  and  varied  assortment  of  subjects  which  will 
form  the  staple  of  our  classes.  I  therefore  conceive,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate system  of  education  from  which  every  boy  and  girl 
in  the  country  will  derive  some  benefit. 

The  scheme  has  also  been  criticized  from  the  standpoint 
of  industry.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  from  my  point  of 
view,  tlie  point  of  view  of  a  Minister  of  Education,  the  industries 
of  this  country  roughly  fall  into  two  groups  :  There  are  first 
of  all  the  industries  which  recruit  comparatively  late,  that  is 
about  the  age  of  sixteen.  Marine  engineering  for  instance, 
commerce,  shipbuilding,  belong,  roughly  speaking,  to  the 
class  of  industry  which  on  the  whole  prefers  to  recruit  some- 
what late.  Now,  the  industries  which  recruit  late,  that  is 
about  the  age  of  sixteen,  have  a  manifest  advantage  in  obtain- 
ing boys  who  have  received  a  full-time  education  up  tcf  the 
period  at  which  they  enter  into  these  industries.  1  have  been 
approached  by  more  than  one  distinguished  engineer  in  this 
country  with  a  view  to  seeing  whether  I  could  not  make  a  full- 
time  education  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  compulsory  for  all 
boys  intending  to  enter  the  engineering  industry.  The  head 
of  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  firms  in  this  country  came  to 
me  not  long  ago  with  the  following  proposition.  He  said, 
in  effect :  '  The  future  of  England  depends  on  two  factors, 
shipbuilding  and  engineering  :  your  educational  scheme  ought 
therefore  to  be  so  framed  as  to  give  the  utmost  support  to 
these  two  tremendous  factors  in  national  strength  and  effi- 
ciency. What  we  find  is  that  the  boys  whom  we  take  on  at 
sixteen  have  deteriorated  during  the  two  years  which  have 
elapsed  between  the  close  of  their  elementary  school  life 
and  the  period  at  which  we  prefer  to  take  them  on,  and 
consequently  we  ask  you  to  enact  full-time  education  up  to 
the   age    of   sixteen.'      I    said  to    him  :     *  What    about    the 
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cotton  trade  ?  ' — and  that  leads  me  to  the  second  class 
of  industry. 

There  is  a  second  class  of  industry  which  .Eecruits  early. 
The  cotton  trade  of  Lancashire  recruits  its  industry  at  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  thirteen,  very  rarely  at  fourteen.  Now,  we 
have  gone  as  far  as  we  can  in  the  Bill  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
great  industries  which  recruit  late.  We  empower  the  Local 
Education  Authority,  if  it  deems  fit,  to  continue  the  education, 
either  of  boys  or  girls  or  of  boys  and  girls  of  certain  categories, 
up  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  we  also  put  a  certain  premium 
upon  a  full-time  education  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  by  providing 
that  children  who  have  obtained  such  an  education  shall  be 
exempt  from  any  further  obligation  to  attend  continuation 
classes  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen.  But,  of 
course,  we  have  to  take  into  account  the  needs  of  the  industries 
which  recruit  early,  and  here  I  freely  acknowledge  that  the 
execution  of  our  proposals  will  be  undoubtedly  inconvenient 
to  these  industries,  and  that  in  asking  the  employers  of  labour 
in  Lancashire  to  accept  our  educational  proposals,  we  are 
asking  them  in  the  interests  of  their  country  to  undergo  a 
considerable  measure  of  temporary  inconvenience.  I  do  not 
wish  in  any  way  to  minimize  the  inconvenience,  but  I 
ask  you,  and  confidently  ask  the  Lancashire  employers  to 
accept  it. 

But  I  say  this  in  mitigation  :  the  Bill  is  drawn  up  in  such 
a  way  as  to  minimize  the  inconvenience  to  those  industries 
which  largely  rely  upon  juvenile  labour.  In  the  first  place 
the  Bill  provides  for  great  elasticity  in  execution.  It  devolves 
on  the  Local  Education  Authority  the  duty  of  consulting  the 
local  employers  in  the  area,  and  of  devising  in  consultation 
with  them  such  a  distribution  of  times  and  seasons  as  may 
cause  the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  the  industries  con- 
cerned. Thus,  for  instance,  the  Local  Education  Authority 
in  a  rural  district  may  very  possibly  concentrate  the  classes 
in  the  winter  months  ;  the  Local  Education  Authority  in 
a  mining  district  may,  if  it  is  deemed  convenient,  provide 
that  the  boys  engaged  in  the  mining  industry  should  take  their 
continuation  schooling  during  one  day  in  the  week  ;  in  other 
districts  the  classes  might  be  distributed  over  two  of  three 
days  in  the  week.    I  suspect  that  there  will  be  a  considerable 
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variance  of  practice  as  between  industry  and  industry  and 
district  and  district. 

The  second  mitigation  is  provided  by  the  element  of  time. 
We  allow  a  considerable  time,  and  in  business,  as  you,  my 
Lord  Mayor,  will  agree,  time  is  a  great  factor.  We  allow 
a  considerable  element  of  time  within  which  the  industrj' 
affected  may  be  enabled  to  adjust  itself  to  the  proposed  change. 
For  instance,  we  shall  allow  the  Local  Education  Authority 
a  liberal  allowance  of  time  within  which  to  prepare  their 
schemes  for  continued  education,  and  then,  when  the  schemes 
are  ready,  and  the  schools  are  ready,  and  the  school  teachers 
are  ready,  the  young  people  will  go  into  the  continuation 
classes  in  four  successive  groups  as  they  reach  the  age  of 
fourteen,  so  that,  even  on  the  most  sanguine  estimate,  a  period 
of  four  years  must  elapse  after  the  schemes  of  the  Local 
Education  Authority  have  been  framed  and  accepted  before 
the  whole  juvenile  population  is  being  instructed  in  our 
continuation  classes. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  believe  that  with  these  safe- 
guards and  mitigations  this  great  change,  so  fruitful  of  benefit 
to  the  country,  may  be  accomplished  with  the  least  possible 
disturbance  and  dislocation  of  industrial  interests,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  we  ought  solely  to  look  upon  the  proposals  of 
the  Education  Bill  from  the  angle  of  industry.  We  are  a  great 
Empire  ;  we  are  an  Imperial  people  ;  through  a  chapter  of 
historical  accidents  a  large  area  of  the  globe  has  been  brought 
under  our  political  control.  We  are  responsible  for  the 
governance  of  something  like  five  hundred  million  human 
beings.  The  newspapers  talk  of  the  English  proletariat  : 
there  should  be  no  proletariat  in  England  ;  every  English 
man  and  every  English  woman  should  realize  that  he  and  she 
is  a  living  factor  in  a  great  Empire  carrying  with  it  the  heaviest 
burden  of  civic  responsibility  which  has  ever  been  devolved 
upon  an  organized  community  of  human  beings.  We  cannot 
consider  this  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Lancashire 
mills  alone.  I  have  been  asked  to  devise  a  scheme  which  would 
lend  itself  to  the  provision  of  an  effective  training  for  the 
foremen  in  the  cotton  mills.  I  have  the  greatest  admiration 
for  the  foremen  in  the  cotton  mills.  To  be  a  foreman  is,  in 
itself,  e\idence  of  character  and  determination,  and  in  many 
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cases  also  of  brains,  but  to  be  a  foreman  in  a  cotton  mill  is 
not  everything,  and  when  I  go  round  the  Lancashire  mills, 
or  when  I  go  into  our  elementary  schools  and  see  a  lad,  I  say 
to  myself :  '  Here  is  a  human  being  who  may  be  called  upon 
to  die  for  his  country.'  Let  me  put  the  case  in  this  way. 
Supposing  that  I  had  gone  into  one  of  your  elementary  schools 
in  Liverpool  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  had  been  able 
to  divine  the  destiny  of  the  ordinary  boys  and  girls  sitting 
there  before  me  on  their  benches — how  one  would  be  slain  at 
the  '  Lancashire  landing ',  how  another  would  be  torpedoed 
at  sea,  a  third  lost  in  a  mine-sweeper,  a  fourth  carried  off  by 
typhus  in  Serbia — I  should  have  said  to  myself,  '  These 
ordinary  children  from  an  ordinary  Liverpool  slum  are  not 
merely  to  be  considered  as  hands  in  a  factory.  They  have 
within  them  the  potentialities  of  great  service  to  the  State, 
they  have  something  in  them  which,  when  the  call  of  civic 
duty  comes,  will  prompt  them  to  give  their  all  to  their  country,' 
and  I  should  say  to  myself,  looking  round  upon  these  ordinary 
little  children,  '  Has  not  the  State  an  educational  responsibility 
to  them  ?  Is  there  anything  more  calculated  to  develop  their 
characters,  intellects,  and  souls  which  we  can  do  and  which 
we  have  left  undone  ?  ' 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  arguing  from  a  new  point  of 
view  ;  I  am  arguing  for  a  scheme  of  education  which  shall 
be  founded  upon  the  proposition  that  youth  is  the  time 
appropriate  to  learning,  and  that,  in  any  well-ordered  State, 
measures  should  be  taken  for  giving  to  every  child  and  every 
young  person  in  the  country  opportunities  for  the  most  com- 
plete development  of  all  the  latent  possibilities  and  innate 
good  qualities  of  which  their  minds  and  characters  admit. 
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November  2,  1917 

I  AM  very  grateful  to  the  Bradford  Textile  Society  for  having 
afforded  me  this  opportunity  of  meeting  a  great  gathering 
of  Bradford  citizens.  This  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which 
I  have  spoken  from  this  place  in  Bradford.  Only  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  I  came  down  to  you  and  made  a  speech 
on  behalf  of  the  War  Loan,  and  I  do  not  mind  telling  you  that, 
as  it  was  my  first  appearance  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  I 
was  unconmionly  nervous.  To-night  I  feel  on  more  familiar 
ground.  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  about  a  subject  upon 
which  I  may,  j)crhaps,  claim  to  speak  with  some  degree  of 
authority,  and  with  respect  to  which  I  know  that  you  in  Brad- 
ford are  deeply  interested.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  name 
of  Bradford  is  inunortal  in  the  educational  history  of  this 
country.  Nobody  who  studies  our  educational  annals  is 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  we  owe  our  public  system  of  education 
in  this  country  to  a  Bradford  member  of  Parliament,  and  the 
traditions  which  were  established  in  Bradford  by  that  great 
friend  of  the  people,  W.  E.  Forster,  have  been  maintained 
since  by  the  active  educationalists  of  this  great  industrial 
community  ;  and  here,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
I  would  like  to  express  my  acknowledgements  to  the  Education 
Committee  of  this  city  for  the  admirable  provision  which  it 
has  made  both  for  elementary  and  for  secondary  education, 
and  for  the  example  which  it  is  setting  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  circumstances  under  which 
I  was  called  to  the  Board  of  Education  were  somewhat 
singular.  1  was  no  politician.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  At  the  time  of  my  appointment  I  was 
occupying  an  academic  post  which  carried  with  it  an  obligation 
of  silence  and  neutrality  upon  every  controversial  question 
of  current  politics  ;  and  the  reason  for  an  appointment  so 
exceptional  in  character  was  very  obvious.  I  was  called  into 
the  Government  at  a  great  crisis  of  national  history  to  examine 
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the  educational  fabric  of  this  country  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  its  improvement.  Now,  I  do  not  deny  that 
my  experience  may  not  have  been  as  wide — indeed,  is  not 
as  wide — as  1  should  have  desired  it  to  have  been.  But  I  have 
had  a  somewhat  varied  experience  of  education,  both  here 
and  abroad.  I  have  served  in  an  ancient  university  and  a 
modern  university.  I  have  been  educated  in  a  German 
university  and  a  French  university.  I  have  seen  at  first  hand 
the  educational  conditions  of  the  United  States,  of  India,  of 
the  British  Colonies  ;  and  I  have  had  the  advantage,  and  it 
is  a  very  great  advantage,  of  spending  some  part  of  my  life 
in  a  great  industrial  city  not  very  far  from  Bradford,  where 
I  have  been  enabled  to  gain  the  friendship  of  men  of  business 
and  to  acquire  a  deep  respect  for  their  calling  and  for  their 
energy.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  brought  to  my  task  a  great 
belief  in  the  value  of  education.  I  am  indebted  to  the  wisdom 
of  my  parents  for  as  good  an  education  as  England  can  provide, 
and  I  am  sufficiently  conscious  of  the  benefits  which  I  have 
myself  received  from  a  good  education  to  wish  that  those 
benefits  should  be  as  widely  shared  by  my  fellow  citizens, 
however  humble  may  be  their  station,  as  it  is  possible  to 
ensure.  I  know  there  are  some  cynics  who  disparage  the  value 
of  education.  They  are  conscious  of  its  merits  in  themselves, 
but  they  think  it  can  be  of  very  little  value  to  persons  in  a 
station  lower  than  that  which  they  occupy.  Now,  that  is 
not  my  point  of  view.  My  point  of  view  is  that  education 
is  one  of  the  most  precious  goods  of  life,  and  that  the  more 
fully  and  equally  it  can  be  distributed  the  more  happy  we  shall 
be  and  the  stronger  will  be  our  community.  And  this  belief 
in  the  value  of  education  has  been  very  much  deepened  by 
the  experience  of  this  country  during  the  War.  Have  you 
ever  reflected,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  upon  the  astonishing 
influence  which  education  has  exercised  over  the  course  of 
this  titanic  conflict ;  how  those  countries  have  best  succeeded 
who  have  equipped  themselves  with  a  modern  provision  of 
education,  and  how  those  countries  have  succeeded  least  who 
have  been  most  backward  in  their  provision  of  popular 
education  ?  I  suppose  there  has  never  been  a  war  in  which 
the  contending  armies  have  been  so  well  educated,  or  in  which 
the  contending  armies  have  owed  so  much  to  science  and 
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education.  And  whether  you  talk  to  the  officers  at  the  front — 
who  will  all  speak  to  you  of  the  value  which  they  attach  to 
a  well-educated  non-commissioned  officer  or  private — or 
whether  you  go  to  the  head-quarters'  staft",  or  whether  you  go 
to  the  great  munition  factories  and  sources  of  military  supply, 
you  always  have  the  same  answer  to  the  same  question. 
Always  you  will  be  told  that  education  is  the  keynote  of 
efficiency. 

When  I  began  my  survey  of  national  education  I  was 
struck — as  I  suppose  everybody  is  struck — by  the  fact  that 
there  are  millions  and  millions  of  men  and  women  in  this 
country  who  are  not  getting  as  much  out  of  life  as  life  can  afford 
to  give  them.  There  are  millions  of  men  and  women  who 
derive  no  profit  from  books,  no  pleasure  from  music  or  pictures, 
very  little  cultivated  joy  from  the  ordinary  beauties  of  nature. 
They  pass  their  life  bound  down  to  dull  mechanical  toil, 
harnessed  to  iron  and  steel,  without  a  gleam  of  poetry,  without 
a  touch  of  imagination,  without  the  faintest  sense  of  the 
glories  and  splendours  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  unable 
to  attach  to  their  ordinary  dull  task  the  interest  which  belongs 
to  a  scientific  appreciation  of  the  principles  upon  which  that 
task  is  founded,  unable  equally  to  turn  their  leisure  to  any 
rational  or  cultivated  account  ;  and  I  ask  myself  this  :  Ought 
we  to  be  content  with  a  state  of  civilization  in  which  these 
things  are  possible,  and  should  it  not  be  part  of  our  duty  so 
to  provide  for  posterity  that  they  may  have  within  their 
reach  a  happier,  more  cultivated,  and  wider  life  ? 

And  then  I  began  to  look  at  our  present  mechanism  of 
education,  and  at  once  it  was  apparent  that  it  was  vitiated 
by  certain  glaring  defects.  It  is  our  theory  that  every  child  in 
this  country  has  a  right  to  an  elementary  education  from  the 
age  of  five  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  and,  if  this  theory  were 
carried  into  practice  under  favourable  conditions  and  under 
efficient  administration,  then  we  should  have  secured  for  the 
children  of  our  race  a  perfectly  satisfactory  educational 
foundation.  But  the  theory  is  not  carried  into  practice,  and 
the  conditions  are  not  favourable.  It  is  not  carried  into 
practice  because  we  admit  too  many  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  that  education  should  be  continued  till  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  year.    There  are  too  many  children  in  this  country 
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who  have  their  education  suspended  at  12,  13,  or  at  some  date 
before  the  end  of  their  14th  year.  And  then  the  conditions 
under  which  the  education  is  given  are  full  of  defects.  The 
classes  are  too  large — 1  dare  say  you  have  dealt  with  that 
problem  in  Bradford — but  in  other  places  the  classes  are  too 
large  ;  and  it  too  often  happens  that  children  come  to  their 
school  work  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  exhausted  by 
industrial  toil.  There  are  children  who  work  three  hours, 
two  hours,  one  and  a  half  hours  before  school  begins,  who 
work  again  during  the  dinner  hour,  and  who  work  again  to 
a  late  hour  at  night.  It  is  impossible  to  erect  any  satisfactory 
system  of  higher  elementary  education  for  the  children 
between  12  and  14  in  our  elementary  schools  if  we  allow  so 
many  exceptions  in  our  law  of  attendance. 

Let  me  explain  that  a  little  further.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  complaint  that  children  in  the  later  stages  of  elementary 
school-life  mark  time,  and  that  their  education  is  not  suffi- 
ciently practical — that  it  does  not  sufficiently  fit  them  for  the 
tasks  they  are  subsequently  called  on  to  perform.  Now  I  agree 
with  those  criticisms,  and  I  think  it  is  the  business  of  every 
educational  reformer  to  try  and  remedy  those  defects,  and  it 
it  one  of  the  proposals  of  our  Bill — ^the  Government  Bill — ^to 
impose  an  obligation  upon  the  Local  Education  Authority  to 
supply  forms  of  practical  instruction  and  forms  of  higher 
elementary  instruction  for  the  children  between  12  and  14 
in  our  elementary  schools.  But,  of  course,  it  is  impossible 
to  impose  that  obligation  on  one  part  of  the  country  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  impose  it  on  the  whole  of  the  country. 
If  you  do  not  impose  it  on  the  whole  of  the  country  the  Local 
Education  Authorities  who  are  put  to  expense  in  providing 
these  higher  forms  of  elementary  instruction  will  have  a  very 
legitimate  source  of  grievance  against  the  Government  which 
says  to  one  set  of  Local  Education  Authorities,  '  You  must 
spend  the  money,'  and  to  another  set,  '  You  are  under  no 
obligation  to  spend  the  money.'  If  we  are  to  improve  our 
system  of  higher  elementary  education  throughout  the  country 
we  must  have  a  school  age,  unbroken  by  exception,  reaching 
to  the  close  of  the  14th  year. 

But  there  is  another  glaring  defect  in  our  educational 
system.    When  a  child  reaches  the  age  of  14  he  or  she — if  he 
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or  she  belong  to  the  wage-earning  classes — is  considered  to 
be  no  longer  in  need  of  any  further  education.  Now  I  interro- 
gate my  own  past,  and  I  ask  myself,  '  What  should  I  have  been 
if  my  education  had  ceased  at  14  ?  '  I  will  undertake  to  say 
that  my  teachers  thought  very  little  of  me  at  14,  and  that 
I  thought  very  little  of  .them.  And  if  you  ask  me  when  my 
own  intellectual  development  began  I  say  confidently  that  my 
mind  only  began  to  awaken  some  time  about  16  or  17.  And 
I  think  it  is  the  common  experience  of  everybody  who  is 
connected  with  education  that  boys  and  girls  develop  intellec- 
tually at  different  rates  and  at  different  periods  of  their  career  ; 
and  my  inference  from  this  is  that  the  nation  is  losing  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  intellectual  power  by  ceasing  to  provide  any 
form  of  intellectual  discipline  or  intellectual  supervision  over 
its  adolescent  population  after  the  end  of  the  elementary 
school  period.  Now,  as  I  am  in  Bradford,  I  presume  I  am 
addressing  a  very  considerable  number  of  business  men,  and 
I  will  put  this  question  to  them.  I  will  ask  them  this  :  Does 
it  not  often  happen  in  the  management  of  a  business  that  you 
find  yourself  compelled  to  face  an  additional  outlay  in  order  to 
get  full  value  from  the  outlay  which  you  have  already  made  ? 
And  what  is  true  of  individual  businesses  is  true  of  national 
business.  I  contend  that  if  the  nation  is  to  obtain  full  value 
for  the  £30,000,000  which  are  annually  spent  on  elementary 
education  it  must  be  prepared  to  face  a  little  additional  sum 
in  continued  education — in  a  form  of  education  which  will 
continue  and  fix  in  the  mind  the  knowledge  and  aptitudes  and 
characteristics  which  have  been  so  expensively  implanted 
by  our  scheme  of  elementary  education.  And  I  do  not  think 
it  good  business,  to  put  it  from  the  lowest  point  of  view,  to 
spend  so  much  upon  elementary  education  unless  you  are 
prepared  to  provide  some  form  of  continued  education.  The 
Bill  which  I  had  the  honour  to  introduce  into  the  House  of 
Commons  last  August  provides  for  full-time  elementary 
education  up  to  the  age  of  14  and  for  continued  education 
to  the  amount  of  320  hours  a  year — or  an  average  of  eight 
hours  for  40  weeks  in  the  year — between  the  ages  of  14  and  18, 
save  in  the  case  of  those  young  persons  who  are  receiving 
a  satisfactory  alternative  form  of  instruction  or  who  have 
received  a  full-time  education  up  to  the  age  of   16.     You 
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will  say  to  me,  no  doubt,  '  These  are  very  revolutionary 
proposals.'  But  I  would  like  to  remind  you  of  two  facts : 
The  first  fact  is  that  our  statistics  with  respect  to  the  education 
of  adolescents  compare  unfavourably  with  the  statistics  of 
some  other  progressive  countries.  Let  me  compare  three 
countries — England,  America,  and  Sweden — ^in  respect  of 
the  number  of  children  who  receive  an  education  in  a  State- 
aided  or  State-provided  secondary  school  after  the  age 
of  fourteen.  In  the  United  States  of  America  there  are 
144  children  out  of  every  10,000  of  the  population  who  receive 
a  full-time  education  after  the  age  of  14  in  a  Public  High 
School.  In  Sweden  there  are  96  boys  out  of  every  10,000 
of  the  male  population  who  receive  further  secondary  educa- 
tion. In  England  there  are  20  children  out  of  every  10,000  of 
the  population  who  receive  further  education.  And  the  rate 
of  progress  in  further  education  is  very  much  quicker  in  the 
United  States  than  in  England.  If  I  take  the  figures  between 
the  years  1908  and  1915  I  find  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
United  States  is  44  per  cent.,  and  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  only  25  per  cent.  I  am  addressing  a  business 
community,  and  I  presume  that  the  business  community  which 
I  am  addressing  is  fully  alive  to  the  industrial  and  commercial 
competition  of  the  United  States  of  America.  And  I  will 
ask  them  to  reflect  upon  these  significant  figures,  and  to 
consider  whether  it  is  wise  of  us  to  take  no  steps — no  steps 
whatever — to  forward  the  education  of  our  young  people 
after  the  age  of  14  when  the  United  States  is  racing  ahead  of 
us  in  that  particular  respect.  I  say  deliberately,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  if  we  do  nothing,  and  if  we  allow  the  water 
to  run  under  the  bridges  before  we  do  anything,  we  shall  be 
committing  industrial  suicide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  alluded  to  a  consideration  which 
is,  of  course,  present  to  the  members  of  the  Bradford  Textile 
Society,  and  which  is  very  present  to  my  own  mind.  You 
have  alluded  to  the  special  conditions  attaching  to  the  textile 
industries  as  they  are  pursued  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
in  particular  to  the  conditions  in  Bradford  ;  and  I  admit 
at  once,  and  very  frankly,  that  the  execution  of  my  educational 
proposals  will  in  a  very  special  degree  affect  the  textile  industry 
of  this  country,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree  affect  the  textile 
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industry  of  Bradford.  You  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  industries  in  the  matter 
of  employment.  There  are  some  industries — engineering  is 
a  very  important  instance — which  recruit  their  labour  late. 
They  recruit  their  labour  about  the  age  of  16,  and  those 
industries  have  a  great  interest  in  the  education  of  their  boys 
— and  girls,  if  they  recruit  them — up  to  the  age  of  16  ;  but 
there  are  other  industries  which  recruit  early,  and  the  textile 
industry  is  a  case  in  point.  I  find,  for  instance,  that  in  the 
woollen  and  worsted  industry,  according  to  the  census  return 
of  1911,  juvenile  labour,  i.  e.  labour  under  18  years  of  age,  is 
employed  to  the  extent  of  52  per  cent,  of  the  total  labour  in 
the  case  of  males,  and  42  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  females. 
That  is  a  very  high  percentage — the  ordinary  percentage  for 
the  whole  country  is  about  12 — and  the  percentage  is  still 
higher  wfien  we  come  to  Bradford.  It  is  68  in  the  case  of  males, 
and  45  in  the  case  of  females  ;  and  consequently  the  Bradford 
industry  will,  no  doubt,  be  very  largely  affected  by  any  pro- 
posals which  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  education 
of  young  people.  But  I  wish  to  offer  two  observations  :  I  am 
proposing  this  scheme  in  what  I  believe  to  be  the  large  interests 
of  the  whole  country,  and  I  realize  that  the  scheme  will  involve 
a  very  special  inconvenience  to  the  industries  of  Bradford  in 
particular,  and  to  the  textile  industries  in  general.  If  you  tell 
me  the  scheme  is  impracticable,  my  answer  is  that  the  War  has 
shown  that  nothing  is  impracticable  to  Englishmen.  If  you  tell 
me  that  the  scheme  is  inconvenient,  I  say  :  '  Of  course  it  is  in- 
convenient, and  I  am  very  anxious  to  meet  you  in  every  way  so 
far  as  possible  to  minimize  and  mitigate  the  inconvenience.' 
When  I  was  a  young  man  I  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  and 
it  occasionally  happened  that  I  was  faced  with  an  awkward 
fence,  and  I  had  to  make  up  my  mind  whether  I  should  take 
the  fence  or  not  ;  and  when  I  did  ride  at  the  fence  I  rode  at 
the  fence  knowing  that  it  was  an  awkward  fence,  but  feeling 
that  I  wanted  to  be  in  the  same  field  as  the  hounds.  Well, 
I  am  asking  the  business  men  of  Bradford  to  take  this  fence 
in  order  to  be  in  the  same  field  as  the  hounds,  because  the 
hounds  are  racing  on.  The  education  of  this  country  is  not 
going  to  stop  ;  it  is  going  ahead,  and  I  do  not  want  any  part 
of  the  country  to  lag  behind. 
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Let  me  return  to  the  two  points  I  wish  to  emphasize.  I 
want  to  give  the  fullest  possible  consideration  to  the  special 
position  of  the  textile  industries.  I  know  in  business  very 
much  depends  on  the  element  of  time,  and  very  much  also 
depends  on  the  element  of  elasticity,  and  the  Bill  is  drawn 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  business  community  to  be  largely 
accommodated  both  in  respect  of  time  and  in  respect  of 
elasticity.  Let  me  take  the  first  point.  It  is  not  my  proposal 
to  raise  the  school-leaving  age  to  14  until  after  the  War,  and, 
when  it  is  raised,  no  boy  or  girl  already  employed  half-time 
or  whole-time  in  any  factory  will  be  affected  by  the  raising.  In 
the  second  place,  we  propose  under  the  Bill  that  the  local 
Education  Authority  shall  provide  a  scheme  for  further 
education,  and  we  propose  to  give  to  the  local  Education 
Authority  a  very  liberal  allowance  of  time  within  which  to 
prepare  its  scheme  in  consultation  with  the  business  men 
of  the  areas.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  too  much  to  give 
18  months  to  two  years  to  the  local  Education  Authorities  in 
which  to  prepare  their  schemes,  and  you  have  got  to  remember 
that  before  the  scheme  can  be  put  into  action  you  must  have 
the  buildings  and  the  teachers,  and  the  provision  of  buildings 
and  of  teachers  takes  time  ;  and,  secondly,  after  the  Bill  is 
passed  I  think  you  may  assume  that  two  years  will  elapse 
before  the  schemes  are  sanctioned. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  schemes  are  sanctioned,  the  children 
will  go  into  the  schools  (assuming  that  the  schools  and  the 
teachers  are  ready)  in  four  successive  batches  as  they  reach 
the  age  of  14,  so  that  it  will  be  four  years,  after  the  acceptance 
of  the  schemes,  before  the  scheme  is  applied  over  the  whole 
adolescent  population.  In  other  words,  on  the  most  sanguine 
estimate,  six  years  will  have  to  elapse  after  the  passing  of  the 
Bill  before  its  provisions  are  fully  brought  into  operation.  But 
we  are  still  more  elastic,  because  the  Bill  leaves  it  indefinite  as 
to  when  the  appointed  day  for  bringing  the  scheme  into 
operation  is  to  be  fixed  ;  and  in  settling  the  appointed  day  we 
shall  pay  very  full  consideration  to  the  position  of  industries 
which  are  in  an  exceptional  position,  which  have  hitherto 
relied  very  largely  on  juvenile  labour,  and  where,  consequently, 
the  disturbance  of  existing  arrangements  will  be  at  its  maxi- 
mum.    I  wish  to  carry  the  whole  country,  and  particularly 
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the  business  community,  with  me,  because  I  believe  that  the 
business  community  of  this  country  has  never  had  anything 
to  fear  from  any  great  improvement  in  the  intellectual  level 
of  the  people. 

I  have  received  some  criticisms  upon  my  proposals  from  the 
members  of  the  business  conmiunity,  both  here  and  elsewhere. 
Hut  I  should  like  to  acknowledge  very  freely  that  those 
criticisms  have  been  helpful  to  me,  and  that  they  have  been 
advanced,  not  in  a  niggardly  spirit,  but  in  a  spirit  of  generous 
belief  in  the  value  of  education.  I  believe  that  the  business 
community  of  this  country  does  realize  that  in  the  training 
and  development  of  the  minds  and  characters  of  the  industrial 
population  of  this  country  the  nation  has  its  supreme  source 
of  industrial  strength.  But  I  have  also  received  criticisms 
from  a  quarter  from  which  I  did  not  expect  to  receive  criticism. 
Some  of  the  local  Education  Authorities  have  criticized,  not, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  the  educational  provisions  of  the  Bill,  but 
some  of  its  administrative  provisions.  Now,  I  do  not  profess 
to  have  read  all  the  literature  which  has  been  produced  by 
the  imaginative  gentlemen  who  affect  to  discern  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  sinister  designs  of  a  bureaucratic  type.  Many 
of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  levelled  against  the  Bill 
from  this  particular  quarter  are  founded  upon  misconceptions 
as  to  its  purpose,  and  as  to  its  practical  working.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  two  local  Education  Authorities,  and  I  have 
far  too  much  respect  for  the  work  which  is  done  by  these 
admirable  bodies  of  men  to  desire  in  any  way  to  curtail  their 
powers  or  to  abridge  their  responsibilities.  On  the  contrary, 
the  effect  of  my  Bill  will  be  largely  to  augment  their  powers 
and  responsibilities.  Every  local  Education  Authority  will 
be  asked  to  plot  out  an  educational  policy  for  its  area,  and  it 
will  be  given  a  block  grant  to  finance  that  policy.  Under  the 
Bill  there  will  be  far  less  minute  and  harassing  checking  of 
the  operations  of  the  local  Education  Authorities  than  has 
previously  been  the  case.  But  I  do  acknowledge  there  has 
been  some  legitimate  apprehension  on  the  part  of  local  Educa- 
tion Authorities  with  respect  to  their  financial  position  under 
the  Bill,  and  I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  announcing, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that 
I  propose  to  add  to  the  Bill  a  provision  which  will  establish 
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the  principle  of  a  minimum  Government  contribution  of 
50  per  cent,  to  the  approved  expenditure  of  local  Education 
Authorities  on  education.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood 
that  this  proposed  provision  of  the  Bill  is  not  intended  to  pre- 
clude reduction  of  the  Government  contributions  below  50  per 
cent,  on  the  ground  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  State  must  insist  in  order  to  secure  efficiency 
and  adequate  provision  of  educational  facilities.  But,  such 
cases  will,  indeed,  be  rare,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  in  guaranteeing  the  statutory  minimum  contribution 
from  the  State  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  approved  expenditure  of 
local  Education  Authorities  the  Government  is  going  a  long 
way  to  allay  any  apprehensions  which  may  have  been  aroused 
by  the  consolidation  of  the  education  grants  under  the  Bill. 

One  concluding  word,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  a  people's 
measure.  This  Bill  is  intended,  not  for  the  well-to-do  classes 
of  the  community — they  already  have  adequate  educational 
opportunities.  This  Bill  is  intended  for  the  labouring  classes 
of  the  community.  It  is  intended  to  give  to  the  children  of 
the  people  of  this  country  an  opportunity  of  developing 
to  the  highest  possible  extent  the  good  that  is  in  them.  One 
of  the  tragedies  of  this  War  lies  in  the  fact  that  young  men  are 
called  upon  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  support  of  a  policy 
which  has  been  framed  by  old  men,  and  I  ask  you  whether  the 
time  has  not  come  for  some  measure  of  reparation  ;  whether 
the  time  has  not  come  when  the  old  or  the  elderly  men  should 
contrive  some  measure  of  policy  which  will  secure  to  the  future 
generations  of  this  country  extended  opportunities  for  educa- 
tional development.  Let  us  throw  our  minds  into  the  future. 
We  are  sailing  in  very  perilous  waters.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  long  history  of  this  country  we  have  encountered  the 
enmity  of  a  people  more  highly  organized,  more  systematically 
educated  than  ourselves  ;  and  we  should  be  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise  if  we  supposed  that,  contrary  to  all  the  teachings 
of  history,  this  War  would  leave  behind  it  no  aftermath  of 
bitterness,  rancour,  and  competition.  Our  children,  and  our 
children's  children,  will  be  born  into  a  more  difficult  world, 
and  I  think  we  shall  be  doing  less  than  our  duty  to  posterity 
if  we  do  not  take  steps  to  arm  them  for  the  conflict  in  which 
they  will  be  engaged. 
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Everybody  has  been  so  much  occupied  in  giving  everybody 
else  good  advice  during  the  War  that  I  sometimes  wonder 
whether  our  National  output  of  Precepts  does  not  outweigh 
our  production  in  Munitions.  But  since  you  are  kind  enough 
to  come  to  hear  me  this  afternoon  I  presume  that  you  come 
triply  armed  against  an  attack  of  educational  platitudes. 
For  that  is  the  difficulty  about  our  topic.  Being  founded  in 
the  general  ethical  nature  of  man,  an  educational  exhortation 
is  necessarily  constituted  in  truisms.  You  may  wra[)  the 
truisms  up  in  grand  language,  you  may  use  ambitious  psycho- 
logical jargon,  but  you  will  never  change  the  nature  of  educa- 
tional discussions,  which  nuist  always  turn  upon  the  broad 
and  familiar  points  of  human  nature. 

I  take  it  that  no  properly  constituted  and  wholesome 
educationist,  if  I  may  use  so  horrid  a  term,  does  not  experience 
his  recurrent  moods  of  depression  when  he  heartily  wishes  that 
all  the  schools  and  school  books  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
We  are  all  barbarians  at  heart,  our  liveliest  memories  are 
memories  of  holiday  times  in  the  country,  and  few  of  us  are 
intellectual  enough  to  miss  a  good  dinner  for  a  good  book,  and 
if,  in  ©ur  private  moments,  we  confess  that  our  recollections 
of  leisure — of  days  when  the  sky  was  particularly  blue  and 
the  sun  specially  gracious — are  sweeter  than  any  memories 
which  the  strict  round  of  our  professional  duties  can  evoke, 
I  do  not  think  that  we  need  be  downcast. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  teacher's  calling  is  that  they 
are  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  keep  young.  Other  people 
may  grow  old  and  dull  and  stupid,  may  slide  into  grooves 
of  humdrum  comfort  and  coddle  themselves  into  invalidism. 
The  teacher  of  the  young  must  keep  young.  Like  the  General 
Head-quarters  Staff  he  is  a  professional  optimist.  It  is  well 
for  him  if  he  can  retain  a  little  spark  of  his  early  impetuosity, 
when  perhaps,  like  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  he  too  dreamed  of 
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being  a  pirate  or  a  leader  of  irregular  horse.  For  this  reason 
it  is  not  very  simple  to  find  ideal  teachers  for  very  young  chil- 
dren .  Waen  I  was  in  Hampton,  Virginia,  I  was  taken  to  a  class 
of  quite  small  children  taught  by  a  young  negress  and  realized 
for  the  first  time  what  a  very  special  gift  the  teaching  of  such 
children  must  be.  For  such  work,  and  up  to  the  age  at  which 
discipline  becomes  a  primary  consideration,  the  negress  is 
ideally  equipped,  her  mind  moving  in  a  world  of  images  is 
close  to  childhood,  her  ways  are  soft  and  gracious,  her  voice 
sweet  and  caressing,  her  sympathies  alert — she  has  a  great 
capacity  for  inspiring  and  feeling  affection.  For  children  of 
three  to  five  she  is  not  to  be  excelled,  but  after  that  age  her 
power  steadily  diminishes  until  it  reaches  the  point  of  help- 
lessness. 

In  the  Infant  Departments  of  our  Public  Elementary  Schools 
we  have  many  excellent  teachers  of  small  children,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that,  thanks  to  a  number  of  wholesome  influences — 
some  imported  from  Italy,  others  the  result  of  the  operation 
of  native  English  good  sense — many  of  our  Infant  Depart- 
ments have  undergone  a  salutary  transformation  during  the 
last  ten  years  and  are,  in  fact,  nurseries  quite  as  much  as 
schools.  Now  you  will  have  noticed  in  the  Education  Bill 
that  there  is  a  Clause  empowering  Local  Education  Authorities 
to  construct  Nursery  Schools  for  children  between  the  ages  of 
two  and  six,  and  1  gather  that  this  clause  has  caused  some 
alarm  among  the  teachers  in  our  Infant  Departments.  They 
fear  that  the  small  children  are  to  be  summarily  ejected  from 
the  Elementary  Schools,  that  their  services  are  to  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  the  whole  system  is  to  be  revolutionized.  This 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  Bill.  The  Nursery  School  is 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  Infant  Departments  which  are 
run  upon  nursery  lines.  It  is  to  be  established  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Local  Education  Authorities  and  it  is  to 
be  supplementary  to  the  existing'  provision  of  teaching  for 
young  children.  The  important  point  is  the  spirit  and  the 
method  which  is  applied  to  the  management  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  two  and  six,  and  it  is  largely  a 
question  of  practical  convenience  whether  the  type  of  care 
and  teaching,  which  we  desire  to  see  given  to  quite  small 
children,  shall  be  given  to  them  in  the  Infant  Department  of 
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a  Public  Elementary  School  or  in  a  Nursery  School  specially 
provided  for  the  purpose. 

If  you  have  studied  the  Education  Bill  you  will  have  noted 
that  it  makes  a  special  point  of  the  progressive  and  compre- 
hensive organization  of  Education,  and  with  a  view  to  this  it 
contains  provisions  for  the  further  development  of  Education 
in  Public  Elementary  Schools  and  for  the  establishment  of 
Day  Continuation  Schools.  These  changes  will  necessarily 
involve  not  only  a  large  additional  supply  of  teachers  but  also 
an  extended  range  in  the  qualifications  required  from  the 
teachers  in  our  National  Schools.  In  general,  we  shall  want 
one  type  of  teacher  for  our  Nursery  Schools — half  nurse  and 
half  teacher  ;  another  kind  for  our  Elementary  Schools  ; 
a  third  for  our  Special  Schools  ;  a  fourth  for  the  Upper  Forms 
of  our  Secondary  Schools  ;  a  fifth  for  our  Continuation  Schools. 
I  wish  particularly  to  say  that  one  type  will  not  necessarily 
be  higher  than  another,  only  that  they  will  be  different  and 
that  it  will  be  well  to  recognize  that  different  qualities  will  be 
required  for  these  different  types  of  work,  and  that  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  give  a  different  bias  to  the  training 
of  those  who  are  specially  preparing  themselves  for  this  or 
that  branch  of  the  Profession. 

Now  I  am  sure  that  this  increased  variety  of  opening  and 
outlook  will  greatly  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  your  calling 
on  one  condition,  which  I  will  proceed  to  explain.  The  more 
varied  the  work  of  teaching  becomes,  tlie  more  necessary 
does  it  become  to  level  down  the  barriers  which  prevent 
a  teacher  from  passing  from  one  branch  of  the  profession  to 
another.  An  elementary  teacher  should,  provided  that  he 
or  she  has  the  necessary  qualifications,  be  able  to  undertake 
work  in  a  Secondary  School  or  a  Continuation  Scliool,  and 
vice  versa  the  Secondary  School  teacher  or  the  Continuation 
School  teacher  who  finds  that  he  or  she  is  more  apt  in  dealing 
with  younger  and  less  advanced  children  should  be  able  to  pass 
into  the  Elementary  side  of  the  work  :  and  the  policy  of  the 
Board  will  be  directed  to  the  removal  of  any  obstacles  which 
may  obstruct  the  free  circulation  of  talent  within  the  limits 
of  the  Profession  itself.  But  if  this  be  so,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  teachers  should  regard  themselves  as  members  of  a  Pro- 
fe^jsion  which  is  discharging  a  National  function.    A  teacher's 
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duty  is  not  solely  and  exclusively  restricted  to  the  orbit  of 
a  single  School.  The  Schools  of  this  Country  are  part  of  a 
general  system  ;  the  Elementary  Schools  have  to  feed  the 
Secondary  Schools ;  the  Junior  Technical  Schools ;  the 
Central  Schools  ;  and  it  is  part  of  the  obligation  incumbent 
upon  the  good  Schoolmaster  to  see  that  his  pupils  are  passed 
off  at  the  right  stages  to  the  schools  in  which  their  talents 
and  aptitudes  will  receive  the  most  appropriate  training. 
For  this,  among  other  reasons,  I  welcome  conferences  between 
teachers  belonging  to  different  types  of  schools. 

It  is  one  of  the  encouraging  notes  of  our  educational  progress 
that  the  members  of  the  teaching  profession  are  becoming 
increasingly  conscious  of  the  importance  and  interest  of  the 
problems  which  arise  out  of  the  exercise  of  their  calling,  and 
that  this  consciousness  receives  concrete  embodiment  in  the 
formation  of  Associations  of  Teachers  and  in  the  summoning 
of  Educational  Conferences.  A  great  deal  may  always  be 
learnt  by  comparing  notes  with  colleagues  in  any  undertaking  ; 
and  the  progress  of  Education  in  this  country  can  only  gain  by 
a  frank  and  frequent  discussion  of  educational  methods  and 
experiments  by  those  who  are  in  daily  contact  with  the  living 
problem  in  the  Schools.  For  Education  is  not  mere  rule  of 
thumb.  Common  sense  goes  a  long  way.  Sympathy  goes 
even  further,  but  neither  sympathy  nor  common  sense  carry 
it  the  whole  way.  A  good  lesson  is  a  work  of  art,  and  no  work 
of  art  is  acquired  solely  by  light  of  nature.  It  needs  a  good  deal 
of  hard  work  and  self-criticism  to  reach  even  a  respectable 
standard.  I  often  think  that  if  we  were  a  little  less  afraid  of 
one  another  we  should  improve  our  teaching  beyond  recogni- 
tion. Most  people  who  teach  will,  at  some  time  or  other 
in  their  lives,  have  come  across  an  inspiring  man  or  woman 
by  whose  methods,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  they  are 
influenced,  and  certainly  any  little  success  which  I  have  ever 
had  as  a  teacher  has  been  due  to  a  barefaced  imitation  of  other 
people.  But  when  a  teacher  is  once  established  in  a  school 
he  gets  very  little  opportunity  of  hearing  other  people  teach, 
unless  indeed  they  be  beginners,  and  I  imagine  that  the 
presence  of  a  teacher  of  equal  or  senior  standing  in  a  class- 
room might  be  felt  embarrassing.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
be  embarrassing.    Most  teachers  have  some  merits  and  some 
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defects.  There  is  no  better  way  of  curing  one's  defects  and 
extending  the  sphere  of  one's  merits  than  the  contemplation 
of  a  fellow  craftsman  while  he  is  at  work. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  of  a  teacher's  life  consists 
in  the  absence  of  effective  criticism.  In  most  other  callings 
a  man  is  continually  braced  up  to  put  out  his  best  efforts  by 
the  keen  rivalry  of  competitors  and  by  the  quick  penalty 
which  follows  any  notable  remission  of  effort.  But  this  pro- 
position does  not  hold  good  to  the  same  extent  of  members 
of  the  teaching  profession .  So  long  as  they  conduct  themselves 
well  and  attain  to  a  reasonable  level  of  competence,  they  are 
under  no  external  compulsion  to  do  more  than  is  in  the  bond. 
They  are  not  without  critics,  for  children  are  quick  to  distin- 
guish the  true  quality  of  their  instructors,  but  the  criticism 
of  the  class  is  neither  vocal  nor  effective  and  has  little  or  no 
influence  on  the  course  of  professional  advancement.  Then 
again  there  is  a  subtle  source  of  deterioration  in  the  mere 
fact  that  the  teacher  is  constantly  living  in  the  society  of  young 
and  undeveloped  minds.  If  we  are  never  criticized,  never 
corrected,  never  brought  into  social  communion  with  our 
intellectual  equals  or  superiors,  never  acutely  reminded  of  the 
limited  span  of  our  knowledge  and  experience,  or  directed  to 
the  great  tides  of  the  world  which  surge  and  heave  outside  the 
quiet  schoolroom  life,  we  obviously  run  a  great  risk  of  becoming 
dry,  narrow,  and  self-opinionated,  and  it  is  just  because  the 
profession  of  teaching  makes  full  demands  upon  the  whole 
nature  of  the  individual  that  the  individual  often  fails  to 
rise  to  the  height  of  his  opportunities.  The  greater  the  calling, 
the  greater  the  perils  attaching  to  its  pursuit.  I  think  it  was 
Lord  Morley  who  observed  that  there  are  at  least  two  dangerous 
periods  in  the  life  of  men  and  women — the  first  soon  after 
twenty  and  the  second  soon  after  forty.  Some  natures  lose 
the  idealism  of  youth  earlier — others,  more  stable  and  enduring, 
at  the  later  period,  surrendering  their  dreams  of  high  achieve- 
ment, winding  up  their  intellects,  and  sinking  into  the  quiet 
tut  of  commonplace  middle-class  comfort.  Now  the  great 
recipe  against  the  dullness  of  middle  age  is  to  select  early  on 
in  life  some  interest  which  is  likely  to  be  enduring  and  to 
cultivate  it  with  industry.  If  it  be  an  interest  directly  bearing 
upon  your  profession  so  much  the  better,  but  even  if  it  be 
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remote  from  your  professional  work  it  will,  provided  that  it 
be  an  interest  of  an  innocent  and  wholesome  kind,  refresh 
your  professional  labours  by  keeping  alive  your  own  zest  in 
life. 

Indeed  from  the  point  of  view  of  National  Education, 
nothing  can  be  more  important  than  the  preservation  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  or  her  professional  career,  of  the  spark 
of  sacred  fire  which  burns  in  the  breast  of  every  young  heart. 
I  hope  that  it  may  be  realized  in  an  increasing  measure  that 
the  education  of  our  teachers  should  not  end  with  the  securing 
of  the  certificate,  and  that  efforts  will  be  made  all  over  the 
country  to  provide  facilities  for  improving  the  knowledge 
and  competence  of  teachers  after  they  have  settled  down  to 
their  life's  work.  In  many  quarters  steps  are  taken  to  this  end 
already  with  the  happiest  results.  In  London,  the  teachers 
are  advertised  by  the  Local  Education  Authority  of  the  Uni- 
versity Lectures  which  are  open  to  them,  with  the  result  that 
last  year  there  was  an  attendance  of  some  10,000  London 
Teachers  at  University  Lectures.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
desirable  that  facilities  of  the  same  kind  should  be  provided 
in  not  only  other  urban  centres  but  also  by  the  Rural  Authori- 
ties, so  that  teachers  may  be  able  from  time  to  time  to  revive 
their  studies  and  to  enlarge  their  interests  by  attendance  at 
Special  Courses. 

If  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament  passes  into  Law  very 
considerable  changes  will  come  over  the  teaching  profession. 
The  numbers  of  the  profession  will  be  greatly  increased  and, 
as  I  have  already  said,  within  the  limits  of  this  enlarged  pro- 
vision there  will  be,  in  future,  a  greater  range  and  variety  of 
work  corresponding  to  the  greater  range  and  variety  of  the 
gifts  and  qualifications  demanded. 

Another  feature  in  our  Teaching  Body,  already  apparent 
but  likely  in  the  future  to  be  largely  developed,  is  the  growth 
of  specialism.  We  have  long  abandoned  the  idea  that  our 
duty  towards  the  children  of  the  poor  is  absolved  by  the ' 
erection  of  a  mechanism  for  drilling  into  their  heads  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  the  three  R's.  We  train  their  bodies  as 
well  as  their  minds.  We  give  them  physical  drill  and  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  Hygiene.  We  impart  instruction  in 
many  manual  arts,  in  drawing,  carpentry,  and  metal  work, 
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in  various  forms  of  housecraft  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  elements 
of  Natural  Science,  and  as  Continuation  Education  develops 
t  licse  more  technical  aspects  of  educational  work  will  develop 
with  it.  I  regard  all  this  development  as  entirely  wholesome 
iMid  as  likely  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  Education  and  a  belief 
ill  it  through  the  general  body  of  society,  but  it  also  imposes 
obligations  upon  the*tcacher  and  upon  the  Authorities.  On  the 
teachers  to  qualify  themselves  in  some  one  or  other  subject 
of  advanced  elementary  instruction  and  on  the  Local  Education 
Authorities  to  be  wide  awake  to  utilize  and  recognize  the  work 
of  Assistant  Teachers  who  have  taken  pains  to  acquire  special 
({ualifications. 

There  are  some  other  ways  in  which  the  work  and  position 
of  the  teaching  profession  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  policy 
of  the  Government.  I  would  first  draw  your  attention  to 
a  small  but  important  improvement  contained  in  the  Bill. 
The  work  of  the  Upper  Standards  in  the  Elementary  Schools 
is  largely  disorganized  by  the  continual  departure  of  children 
upon  the  attainment  of  their  fourteenth  year.  The  Bill  con- 
tains a  provision  for  the  avoidance  of  broken  school  terms. 
It  enacts  that  if  a  child  who  is  attending  a  Public  Elementary 
School  attains  any  year  of  age  during  the  school  term,  the 
child  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  attained  that  year  of  age 
until  the  end  of  the  term.  Nobody  will,  for  a  moment,  dispute 
the  great  practical  convenience  of  such  a  clause.  Every  teacher 
knows  that  it  is  half  the  battle  to  keep  his  Form  together 
throughout  the  term,  and  that  nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to 
effective  work  than  a  continual  and  progressive  shrinkage  in 
the  number  of  children  receiving  instruction  in  a  single  class- 
room. 

Then  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  establishment  of 
Continuation  Classes  will  ultimately  result  in  creating  a 
stronger  and  more  certain  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  home 
and  the  school.  I  think  that  teachers  do  generally  recognize 
at  the  present  moment  that  they  are  missionaries  of  the  school, 
that  it  is  part  of  their  duty  to  interest  the  parents  in  the  work 
of  the  school,  and  to  make  the  school  a  centre  and  a  force 
in  the  neighbourhood.  But  I  know  also  that  they  feel  that  in 
many  cases  the  influence  of  the  home  is  hostile  to  that  of  the 
school,  and  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  parents  who  have 
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themselves  received  no  education  since  the  age  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  should  be  indifferent  to  the  education  of  their  children. 
If  we  wish  the  influence  of  the  home  to  be  enlisted  upon  the 
side  of  Education,  the  first  step  to  take  is  to  prolong  the 
education  of  young  people  through  the  whole  period  of 
adolescence. 

Lastly,  you  will  have  noticed  that  the  Government  has 
now  begun  to  show  a  direct  interest  in  the  remuneration  of 
the  teachers  in  our  State-aided  and  State-provided  schools, 
and  that  one  of  the  conditions  attached  to  the  new  Supple- 
mentary Grant  for  Elementary  Education  is  that  the  Board 
should  be  satisfied.  Now  what  does  this  mean  ?  It  means  that 
although  the  teachers  are  still  to  be  engaged  by  the  Local 
Authorities  and  to  be  the  servants  of  the  Local  Authorities, 
the  State  expresses  a  direct  interest  in  their  adequate  remunera- 
tion, the  major  part  of  which  it  is  prepared  to  supply  from  the 
Treasury.  This  is  a  new  departure.  It  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  the  teacher  is  the  servant  not  only  of  the  locality  but  of 
the  nation,  that  the  teacher  is  performing  a  national  function 
in  national  schools,  an^  this  carried  with  it  an  obligation 
upon  the  teacher  to  do  nothing  unworthy  of  the  trust  which  is 
reposed  in  him.  The  system  of  Education  in  this  country  will 
be  judged  by  what  you  are  and  by  what  you  can  do.  It  will 
devolve  upon  the  teaching  body  to  equip  the  rising  generation 
to  face  the  world,  which  will  not  be  .too  easy  to  live  in.  Do 
not  let  us  delude  ourselves.  We  have  passed  into  the  perilous 
epoch  of  our  history.  Our  whole  position  in  the  world  has 
been  challenged  for  the  first  time  by  a  people  more  systemati- 
cally educated  and  better  organized  than  ours.  The  Germans 
have  long  memories  and  long  hopes,  and  there  is  a  competition 
of  Peace  as  well  as  a  competition  of  War.  It  is  to  the  energy 
and  skill  of  our  army  of  teachers  that  we  must  ultimately 
look  for  the  formation  of  a  democracy  strong  enough  and  of 
sufficient  courage,  knowledge,  and  intelligence  to  bear  any 
strain  which  the  future  may  impose  upon  our  Empire. 
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Some  years  ago  a  good  deal  of  excitemeijt  was  caused  in 
France  by  the  appearance  of  a  volume  entitled  A  quoi  tient  la 
superiority  des  Anglo-Saxons?  The  author  contended  that 
the  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which  he  was  careful 
to  limit  to  the  field  of  material  success,  was  due  to  our  indi- 
vidualism— to  the  fact  that  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
national  stock  of  progress  was  not  derived  from  formal  instruc- 
tion administered  in  formal  institutions  by  recognized  teachers 
or  professors,  but  by  the  association  of  young  people  at  the 
impressionable  age  with  the  energetic  wills  and  iron  characters 
which  are  naturally  created  by  the  clash  of  business  competi- 
tion. The  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  a  word,  was  not 
the  result  of  Institutions  but  of  Men.  It  was  due  to  the  in- 
fluence exerted  by  the  great  architect  over  the  boys  in  his  office, 
by  the  great  lawyer  over  young  men  in  his  chambers,  by  the 
great  captain  of  industry  over  those  of  his  youthful  apprentices 
who  were  able  to  catch  something  of  his  higher  vigour. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  this  theory.  As  a  race 
we  are  temperamentally  impatient  of  methods  which  may  be 
called  Academic.  We  have  a  view  that  it  is  not  at  all  a  bad 
thing  to  throw  young  people  into  the  water  and  to  teach 
them  to  swim  for  themselves,  nor  would  it  be  a  bad  thing  if 
they  all  learned  to  swim.  For  it  is  clear  that  there  are  obvious 
limits  to  the  success  of  the  principle  of  lasser-faire.  No 
training,  of  course,  can  do  everything,  but  because  it  cannot 
do  everything  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  do  something,  and  we  have  learned  by  this  time  that  the 
training  of  teachers  though  it  cannot  do  everything  can  do 
something  and  that  that  something  is  worth  doing. 

Now  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  a  considerable  change 
has  come  over  the  problem  of  the  Training  College  since 
Training  Colleges  were  first  established  in  the  country. 
Originally   it   was   considered   quite   sufficient   if  the    State 
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provided  for  an  Elementary  Education,  and  accordingly 
the  Training  College  was  created  in  order  to  supply  an  army  of 
teachers  for  our  Elementary  Schools  and  for  our  Elementary 
Schools  only.  It  was,  further,  part  of  the  general  theory  that 
the  Training  College  should  equip  the  intending  teacher  to 
cope  with  every  subject  in  the  curriculum  of  an  Elementary 
School.  The  Elementary  School  teacher  was  to  be  an  Admiral 
Crichton  ;  he  was  to  be  able  not  only  to  give  instruction  in 
the  three  R's,  to  teach  Drawing,  Singing,  History,  Scripture 
and  any  other  subject  which  a  child  between  five  and  fourteen 
might  be  required  to  learn. 

Now,  examine  this  theory  in  the  light  of  the  Education 
Bill  and  let  us  see  how  much  of  it  remains.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Education  Bill  makes  it  clear  that  the  concern  of  the  State 
is  not  henceforward  to  be  limited  to  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  fourteen  alone.  New  types  of  school,  or  types  of 
school  already  known  but  not  widely  diffused,  are  contem- 
plated in  the  Bill.  There  are  the  Nursery  Schools  for  children 
between  two  and  five  ;  there  are  the  Central  Schools  or 
Higher  Tops  'for  the  more  intensive  training  of  the  older 
children  in  the  Elementary  Schools  ;  there  are  the  Junior 
Technical  Schools,  the  Secondary  Schools,  the  Part-time 
Continuation  Schools.  The  range  of  age,  formerly  restricted 
to  a  period  of  nine  years,  is  henceforward  to  spread  over  the 
sixteen  years  from  infancy  to  the  extreme  term  of  adolescence, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  a  different  type  of  teacher  and,  to  a 
large  extent,  a  different  type  of  training  will  be  required  for 
each  of  these  new  types  of  schools. 

And  there  is  another  feature  in  the  Education  Bill  which 
will  appear  to  all  who  read  it  to  have  some  relevance  to  the 
Training  College  problem.  We  read  of  practical  training  and 
of  physical  training  in  the  Bill,  which  indeed  takes  a  very 
broad  view  of  the  province  of  Education,  but  the  more  we 
extend  our  view  of  the  province  of  Education  the  more  clear 
it  is  that  the  teacher  should  specialize  within  that  province. 
And  the  new  theory  of  training  lays  stress  upon  the  need  for 
some  specialization,  for  some  difference  in  the  emphasis  with 
which  different  branches  of  study  are  pursued,  even  in  the 
case  of  young  people  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  solely 
to  Elementary  work. 
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Now  I  think  it  is  very  important  not  only  that  the  Training 
Colleges  should  develop  their  pupils  along  the  line  of  their 
special  aptitudes,  but  that  Local  Education  Authorities  in 
selecting  teachers  should  give  weight  to  their  special  gifts 
and  acquirements.  It  would  be  absurd  for  me  on  this  occasion 
to  enlarge  upon  the  great  responsibility  which  devolves  upon 
the  Training  Colleges  of  this  country.  They  are  responsible 
for  the  training  of  the  teachers  upon  whose  efficiency  the 
success  of  our  national  system  of  education  depends,  and 
accordingly  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  staff  can  be  too 
good  for  the  Training  College.  We  want  the  best  men  and  the 
best  women  to  enter  into  this  branch  of  the  Educational 
Service,  and  since  one  of  the  conditions  of  success  in  any 
institution  is  a  clear  perception  of  what  that  institution  can 
and  what  it  cannot  do,  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  our  Train- 
ing Colleges  and  those  who  pass  through  them  should  dis- 
tinctly realize  the  limitations  which  are  perforce  imposed  upon 
this  type  of  institution.  The  Training  College  does  not  pre- 
tend and  should  not  pretend  to  turn  out  a  finished  teacher. 
A  finished  teacher  implies  a  finished  character  and  a  finished 
mind,  and  these  are  the  products  not  of  extreme  youth  but  of 
the  mature  experience  of  life.  All  that  a  Training  College 
can  do  is  to  give  valuable  hints  as  to  the  handling  o*f  subjects 
and  classes,  to  put  the  student  into  the  right  attitude 
towards  his  work,  and  to  get  him  into  the  habit  of  thinking 
about  his  work  as  a  whole,  about  its  aim  and  its  meaning. 
It  can  make  him  interested  in  his  profession,  not  as  a  mere 
department  from  the  art  of  bread  winning,  but  as  one  of  the 
great  arts  and  science  of  life,  and  the  test  of  the  success  with 
which  a  Training  College  fulfils  its  mission  will  be  exactly 
measured  by  the  intellectual  modesty  of  the  young  men  and 
women  whom  it  turns  out  in  the  Schools.  If  the  products 
of  a  Training  College  are  conceit  and  vanity,  then  no  matter 
what  may  be  said  on  other  parts  of  the  account,  I  contend 
that  that  Training  College  has  failed.  It  follows  from  what 
I  have  said  that  a  student  who  leaves  the  Training  College 
ought  to  be  in  a  mood  in  which  he  desires  to  continue  his 
course  as  a  learner.  The  great  secret  of  good  teaching  is  the 
possession  of  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject  and  in  the  pupil, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject 
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unless  you  are  prepared  to  pursue  the  subject,  and  young 
people  who  think  that  because  they  have  obtained  a  certificate 
they  are  entitled  to  close  their  books,  wind  up  their  intellects, 
and  live  upon  the  scanty  accumulations  of  their  own  school 
period  will  never  make  real  teachers. 

In  matters  educational  it  is  always  profitable  to  consider 
the  example  of  France,  and  I  have  been  recently  refreshing 
my  memory  of  the  methods  pursued  by  the  most  intellectual 
people  in  Europe  for  equipping  the  instructors  of  youth. 
The  Normal  Schools  of  France  provide  an  admirable  Three 
Years'  Course  of  training  for  teachers  designed  for  Elementary 
School  work.  They  are,  as  indeed  is  every  part  of  the  French 
scholastic  system,  more  closely  and  rigorously  controlled  by 
the  Central  Authority  than  our  British  temperament  would 
permit.  And  it  is  more  difficult  for  a  teacher,  trained  for 
Elementary  School  work  in  France,  to  pass  into  any  other 
branch  of  the  teaching  profession  than  is  the  case  with  us. 
The  French  system  has  the  defects  which  always  attach  to 
any  high  degree  of  methodized  uniformity,  but  it  also  has 
great  benefits.  The  aim  of  the  French  Elementary  School 
is  conceived  with  a  clarity  and  pursued  with  a  degree  of  force 
and  intelligence  which  compel  admiration.  The  Elementary 
School  teacher  is  regarded  as  a  missionary.  In  particular  he 
is  a  missionary  of  the  French  language.  It  is  his  duty  to  uphold 
in  every  little  village  the  purity  of  that  wonderful  instrument 
of  human  expression,  to  enforce 'its  precise  and  correct  usage, 
and  to  spread  a  delicate  perception  of  its  beauties  as  expressed 
in  the  masterpieces  of  national  literature.  And  though  it 
is  always  hazardous  to  make  generalizations,  my  experience 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  French  Elementary  School 
succeeds  in  this  part  of  its  mission,  even  when  it  is  contending 
with  an  alien  language  like  Breton,  far  more  successfully 
than  is  the  case  with  us. 

Then  again  the  French  Primary  Schools  are  regarded  as 
organs  for  the  spread  of  the  Elementary  ideas  and  principles 
of  Natural  Science  among  the  great  mass  of  people,  and  here 
again  it  is  my  impression  that  they  achieve  their  mission  with 
signal  success. 

And  lastly,  the  French  Elementary  School  teacher  is  regarded 
as  a  missionary  of  enlightened  patriotism,  and  for  this  reason 
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great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  teaching  of  History  in  the  Normal 
Schools  or  Training  Colleges  of  France.  Indeed  it  is  clear 
that  the  syllabus  of  historical  instruction  for  these  Schools  has 
been  drawn  up  by  an  historian  who  knows  the  weights  and 
measures  of  the  past,  for  it  lays  stress  upon  all  the  fundamental 
points  of  National  History  and  enables  the  student  to  obtain 
a  clear  perspective  of  the  leading  factors  which  govern  and 
constitute  the  progress  of  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs. 
In  our  teaching  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  of 
National  History,  and  of  Physical  Science  we  have  still  much 
to  learn  from  our  gifted  neighbours  and  allies,  the  French. 

The  period  of  the  War  has  created  many  difficulties  in  the 
Training  Colleges,  and  I  sympathize  with  you  in  the  serious 
inconveniences  to  which  you  have  been  exposed.  Some  of 
the  Training  Colleges  have  had  to  abandon  their  own  comfort- 
able quarters  to  the  military,  and  all  have  been  depleted  of 
their  male  students.  Nevertheless  I  hope  that  you  will  feel 
that  a  new  era  of  increased  utility  is  dawning  for  you.  I 
believe  that  the  next  decade  will  witness  a  great  development 
of  Education  in  this  country,  and  that  in  that  development 
the  Training  Colleges  will  play  a  part,  steadily  progressive 
in  usefulness.  I  hope  that  they  will  feel  themselves  to  be 
organically  related  to  every  other  region  of  our  Educational 
System.  It  is  never  good  for  an  institution  to  draw  out  an 
isolated  existence,  and  perhaps  in  the  past  the  Training 
Colleges  have  felt  a  certain  isolation.  I  hope  that  this  isolation 
will  be  broken  down  and  that  the  teachers  in  the  Training 
Colleges  will  mix  freely  in  the  social  and  intellectual  life 
common  to  the  educational  profession,  and  will  not  lose  sight 
of  these  larger  questions  of  public  welfare  with  which  the 
national  system  of  Education  is  intimately  connected. 
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The  following  is  a  note  of  some  features  of  the  Bill. 

Improvement  of  Education 

The  following  forms  of  provision  for  education  are  either 
required  or  encouraged  : 
(i)  Nursery  Schools. 

(ii)  Central  Schools  for  advanced  elementary  instruction, 
(iii)  Classes  for  practical  instruction, 
(iv)  Holiday  and  school  camps, 
(v)  Playing  fields. 

(vi)  Arrangements  for  social  and  physical  training, 
(vii)  Special    arrangements    for   children    whose   circum- 
stances are  exceptional. 

(viii)  Medical  inspection  and  treatment  for  children  attend- 
ing places  of  higher  education. 

School  Attendance 

All  children  must  attend  school  till  14  (which  may  be 
extended  by  local  bye-law  to  15). 

A  system  of  school  terms  is  established. 

All  persons  under  18,  except  those  who  are  under  full-time 
education  or  who  have  been  educated  full-time  to  16,  must 
attend  continuation  schools  in  the  daytime  for  320  hours  in 
the  year. 

The  schools  will  not  be  held  on  holidays  or  half-holidays. 

Employment 

No  child  under  12  may  be  employed  at  all. 

No  child  above  12  may  be  employed  on  school  days  except 
after  school  hours  and  before  8  p.m. 

No  child  may  be  employed  on  days  other  than  school  days 
except  between  6  a.m.  and  8  p.m. 

No  person  may  be  employed  during  the  time  he  is  required 
to    attend   continuation    schools  and,   where  necessary,  an 
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additional  two  hours'  freedom  from   employment    may   be 
secured  on  the  day  when  the  continuation  school  is  held. 

Local  Education  Authorities  are  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  relating  to  the  employment  of  school 
children,  are  empowered  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
school  children  in  a  manner  injurious  to  their  health  or 
education,  and  are  enabled  to  enforce  the  law  with  regard 
to  cruelty  to  children. 

Fees 

Education  in  continuation  schools  will  be  free,  and  such 
fees  as  are  still  charged  in  Public  Elementary  Schools  are 
abolished. 

Local  Education  Authorities 

Local  Education  Authorities  are  required  to  frame  and 
carry  out  comprehensive  and  adequate  schemes  for  the 
performance  of  their  duties  and  the  exercise  of  their  powers. 

Combination  and  co-operation  between  Authorities  is 
encouraged  and  facilitated. 

The  powers  of  Authorities  are  greatly  extended. 

The  limit  on  the  spending  powers  of  Authorities  for  higher 
education  is  abolished. 

A  cheaper  and  more  expeditious  procedure  for  the  acquisition 
of  land  is  introduced. 

Education  Authorities  are  enabled  to  encourage  research. 

The  system  of  educational  grants  is  revised  and  the  principle 
of  a  minimum  grant  of  half  the  Authority's  expenditure  is 
introduced. 

Miscellaneous 

Provision  is  made  for  a  census  of  Educational  Institutions. 
The  procedure  of  Public  Inquiries  is  regulated. 
The  law  of  Educational  Charities  is  simplified. 
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